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AGENTS’ CLUB IDEA 
GAINING CONVERTS 


A Development in Local Field Which 
Draws Agents Together, Re- 
ducing Representation 





FINES FOR SHARP PRACTICES 





High Initiation Fee and Stringent Regu- 
lation of Brokers—Originated 
in South 





Much of the discussion at the mid- 
winter conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents hinged 
about the Southern and Western local 
agents’ clubs or exchanges which have 


been organized in several cities and 
which are greatly reducing the number 
of multiple agents and side-line solici- 
tors, and which also are bringing the 
lccal business up to a higher standard. 
The idea, originating in Missouri and 
Louisiana, has taken a firm hold on 
the imagination of agents and some of 
the association leaders think that it 
will sweep the country and do much 
to correct the problems with which 
agents are wrestling. 
$1,000 to Join in Kansas City 


The principal clubs or exchanges are 
in Kansas City, New Orleans, Louis- 
ville and Helena, Ark. 

The Kansas City exchange is an air- 
tight proposition. The initiation fee is 
$1,000. Only agents of good repute can 
belong. It owns Liberty bonds. Re- 
cently, it fined one of its members, who 
had written a chain of railroad eating 
houses, one of which was located in 
Kansas City, $500. 

The New Orleans Exchange costs 
$175 to join. Dues are $25 a year. A 
share of stock in the Exchange costs 
$25. Solicitors pay $20 a piece to the 
Exchange, and agents are responsible 
for their actions. The Exchange owns 
$3,000 of Liberty bonds and $2,000 of 
levee bonds. Before the Exchange was 
fermed there were 800 agents in New 
Orleans and wild practices; now there 
are 66 agents and good practices pre- 
vail. 

Close Corporation in Helena 

Helena, Ark., has an exchange of 
six agents. Specials recognize the Ex- 
change and if they want to plant a 
company they see the Exchange mem- 
bers, who draw lots for it. The man 
who loses gets the agency. 

President Allen told of several ex- 
changes that he had formed in Missouri 
towns where agents didn’t speak to 


(Continued on page 20) 


























“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 









Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 



































North British Established 1809 
and Mercantile 
ieee ingame Co. 


1866 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 
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RINGFIELD 


& Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
I transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 





























ON CHILD INSURANCE 


Attorney General Says Fraternals Can't 
Be Licensed Here If Writing 
Infantile Elsewhere 





DEFINES FRATERNALS’ POWERS 
Society Which Writes “Whole Family 
Protection” Not a Fraternal 
In This State 





Merton E. Lewis, Attorney General 
of New York State, has given a ruling 
to Superintendent of Insurance Phil- 
lips, of New York State, upholding the 
position that the Superintendent has 
taken regarding fraternals writing in- 
fantile insurance in other States 
which Mr. Phillips has ruled bars them 
from being licensed in this State. The 
opinion of the Attorney General follows: 
Hon. Jesse 8. Phillips, 

Superintendent of Insurance, 

Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Insurance on the lives of 
persons under sixteen years of age is 
prohibited in this State to fraternal 
benefit societies. In many States legis- 
lation has approved the plan of “Whole 
Family Protection” under which fra- 
ternal benefit societies insure the lives 
of children between the ages of two 
and eighteen years for whose support 
and maintenance a member of such 
society is responsible. 

The Question Submitted 

In accordance with your advice to 
certain of these societies you have sub- 
mitted to me the question whether such 
societies are permitted under our law 
to write insurance in any form in this 
State if such societies are exercising 
without the State the power to write 
“Whole Family Insurance,” or, as you 
have stated the inquiry, 

Please advise me if a foreign 
fraternal society applying for ad- 
mission in this State is entitied to 
a certificate of authority from the 
Superintendent of Insurance au- 
thorizing. it to transact business in 
this State, where it writes in terri- 
tory outside the State of New York 
infantile insurance in the manner 
set forth in the so-called “Whole 
Family Protection Bill,” such go- 
ciety in all other respects meeting 
the requirements of our statute, or 
if a foreign society now authorized 
to do business in this State is en- 
titled to have its certificate of au- 


thority renewed under the condl- 
tions above mentioned. 
I understand that you have firmly 
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taken the position that the laws of this 
State do not authorize you to issue or 
renew any certificate to do business 
here if a fraternal benefit society is 
writing infantile insurance in other 
States. In your determination I fully 
concur, and briefly for these reasons. 


Concurs With Superintendent 


A fraternal benefit society which 
writes “Whole Family Protection” is 
not a fraternal benefit society as de- 
fined by the statutes of New York 
State. It no longer possesses the pow- 
ers and characteristics which mark out 
and limit the activities of such a so- 
ciety as recognized by our laws. Under 
Section 230 of the Insurance Law a 
fraternal benefit society is one which 
is “organized and carried on solely for 
the mutual benefit of its members and 
their beneficiaries” and making provi- 
sion for payment of benefits in accord- 
ance with Section 231. We fail to find 
in Section 231 any mention of infantile 
insurance. On the contrary, that sec- 
tion confines all benefits to members, 
who must be over sixteen years of age. 
General or social members may be ad- 
mitted but insurance cannot be extend- 
ed to them. 

In answer to a possible assertion that 
infantile insurance is virtually for the 
benefit of members because they are 
responsible for the support of the chil- 
dren under sixteen who are insured, it 
is enough to say that if such a power 
were inherent in fraternal benefit so- 
cieties under the present laws of this 
State, there would be no need of an 
amendment such as is now sought by 
legislation to incorporate a power 
to write “Whole Family Protection,” 
“Whole Family Protection” is not a 
mere internal optional change in the 
constitution or by-laws of a society. It 
is a fundamental change in the nature 
of the society, the same as if a fra- 
ternal benefit society were given a new 
power to write fire insurance on the 
buildings owned by its members or 








marine or automobile insurance on 
their property. 


Powers of a Fraternal 


A fraternal benefit society organized 
in New York may have only the powers 
“defined by this article’ (Section 234 
Insurance Law). The charter of such 
a society “shall not include more liberal 
rowers than are granted by this article” 
(Section 234 [b]); and infantile insur- 
ance finds no place in the list of powers 
recited in the statute. Likewise, a 
foreign society must have the “qualifi- 
cations required of domestic societies 
organized under this article’ (Section 
237). To such a foreign society the 
Superintendent may issue a license and 
a “duly certified copy or duplicate of 
such license shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that the licensee is a fraternal 
benefit society within the meaning of 
this article.” (Section 237). 

With regard to foreign corporations 
in general, we may state it as a prin- 
ciple of comity that unless there has 
been a design to evade our laws, cor- 
porations organized in other States 
where broader powers can be acquired 
than in our own State, are not looked 
upon with disfavor here, and may be 
permitted to do business in this State 
by confining themselves to the ‘business 
permitted domestic corporations in this 
State. This is not so with respect to 
insurance corporations. The business 
of insurance has been specialized in 
fact and by law and certain forms 
thereof have been limited to certain 
specific classes of insurance corpora- 
tions. Retaliatory legislation through- 
out the United States has been exer- 
cised to such an extent that insurance 
companies quite generally have been 
forced to confine themselves to a line 
of insurance which can be written in 
every State. New York has decided to 
let in foreign fraternal benefit societies 
which do business along the lines long 
established for some companies, and 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Leads furnished to 

whole-time men in 

Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Michigan 








THIS COMPANY ANNOUNCES 
That on December 31st, 1917, it had outstanding insurance amounting to 
Over Twelve Million Dollars 
which is an increase of over Two and Three Quarter Millions 
That its Assets Amount to 
Over One and Three Quarter Million Dollars 
That its Total Income for the year 1917 was 
Over Five Hundred Thousand Dollars 
That During the year 1917 
The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America 
Paid its Policyholders 
Over Seventy-five Thousand Dollars 
That it has paid its Policyholders since its charter was secured 


Over TWO HUNDRED FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


Increase in Insurance in Force—30% 
Increase in New Business 1917 over 1916—40% 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Operating in Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan 


RUPERT F. FRY, President 
JNO. E. ‘REILLY, Secretary 
’ F. J. THARINGER, Assistant Secretary 








THE ‘TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE ey INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 











73d ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


Income for the year 1917: 


reno ge 7. TR re eee eee $100,279,122.00 
nterest anc Os dasa a ela anayar tena 39,957,422.00 
Other Income .......... co cane a 5,881,618.00  $146,118,162 
Paid Policy-holders, 1917 = (&xclusive of Disability Benefits): 
PE OE oct inc om ceocaued $30,599,371.00 
Matured Endowments ........... 13,566,409.00 
aw roe arse 18,527,170.00 
BNE daa on dh ciicne Peiek oe mame ke 22,807,762.00 
BEE ib tiis ce saeauabeeden 1,387,241.00 $86,887,953 


Loaned Policy-holders during 1917............ $23,722,213 





New Paid-for Insurance in 1917 (Exclusive of 
over $16,000,000 increase by Policies revived 


and increased, and Additions by Dividends)..... $315,994,500 
Paid-for Insurance in Force Dec. 31..............06- $2,673,334,336 
Number of Policies in Force Dec. 31............... 1,301,969 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1917.............. $934,929,381 
These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with 
their dependents (in accordance with their contractual rights). 
The Company is purely mutual; it has no capital stock. 
Legal Liabilities ...... MWiibeacatecescckenss, ee 
Reserved for dividends payable in 
RIE oo iru 5A eb arcadia aie on each eatin deal $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred 
dividend policies maturing  subse- 
quent to 1918....... Ris meae's be a.abiekuc 107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies........... 40,584,204.36 $174,187,046 
BEE) 550d 4édiensdoecdesoncenhewedese--te 


THE ANNUAL DIVIDEND RATE OF 1917 WILL BE 
MAINTAINED IN 1918 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


Yo 
Average earning power of total Ledger Assets | ta sr i916, ret 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 


January 14, 1918 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Questions Asked in 
New Group Blank 


PRELIMINARY INSPECTION 
Interesting Queries in Travelers Form 
Where Factory Owners Buy 
Coverage on Employes 


The Travelers Insurance Company’s 
latest preliminary inspection blank for 
insurance on the group form reads 


thus: 

Name of establishment..........cc.scccccscesees 
OUMNG. secsenteoseesiisessccsnsveeseccessvesvass 
RE: 0 MO, cssnncssccssaeesmeedinegoon 


Give number of employees in each occupation. 
Occupation: 
1 





Average age (a) male, (b) female. 

State approximately the number of each na- 
tionality represented among the employees 
when more than 10 per cent. of the whole. 

Describe the buildings of the plant. State 
provision made for protection against fire; the 
location from a sanitary and moral standpoint. 

Describe the condition of the toilet room and 
wash rooms; are they clean, well lighted and 
sanitary; are the wash rooms well provided 
with soap and clean towels. 

Give full information in regard to the drink- 
ing water. Is it filtered; how often is it 
analyzed; are the general provisions for pro- 
viding employees with drinking water of a 
sanitary character. 

las there been any outbreak of any infec- 
tious or contagious disease in the plant within- 
the last five years. If so give particulars. 

What provision is made to care for any em- 
ployee meeting with an accident or taken tem- 
porarily ill. Is there a separate room for such 
cases; is there a competent person in charge; 
is it light and clean and sanitary. 

Is there any examination of employees be- 
fore they enter the employ of the company in 
order to determine their physical condition; is 
there any kind of an examination in regard 
to’'the health of the employees after they have 
once become employed. If so give particulars. 

What is the company doing beyond legal re- 
quirements for the safe-guarding of its em- 
ployees and in specific forms of welfare work? 

What is the product manufactured? Describe 
briefly the industrial operations involved. 

About what is the average salary paid per 
year. 

What proportion of the employees have a 
yearly vacation with continuance of salary 
during the vacation. 

If there is any special hazard or any un- 
favorable feature connected with the work or 
any unusual condition bearing upon the health 
and longevity of the employees give full in- 
formation. 

If any employees are classed as common lab- 
orers give a definite idea of just what sort of 
work the different ones do. 

Give the schedule for the working hours of 
the employees. 

What is the number (approximately) of em- 
ployees under 18 years of age? Over 60 years 
of age? 

Have there been any strikes during the last 
five years. If so give cause and particulars 
in each case. 

Add any further information that will be of 
help in enabling one to judge of the general 
character of the employees as life risks. 

Does the company employ a physician or a 
trained nurse who is in attendance during 
working hours and who may be consulted by 
the employees. 

Do you class the employees as life risks as 
first-class, good, fair, poor or very poor as 
compared with employees of other plants en- 
gaged in this or similar business: (a) As re- 
gards their occupation. (b) As regards their 
morals. (c) As regards their general physical 
condition. 

State the general character of the home con- 
ditions of the majority of the employees. 

State the name of the insurance organiza- 
tion carrying this company’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. 

Does the company desire rates for group life 


Vermont Joins the 
National Association 

ALL STATES NOW ENLISTED 

New York Asssolation 


Members—Tremendous 
in Enrollment 


After 1,500 
Increase 


Never in the history of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents 
have new members been coming in so 


rapidly and in such numbers as at the 
present time. President Priddy has 
Leen receiving as many as 150 applica- 
tions for membership a day. 


A great coup last week was the 
joining of the Vermont association in 
a body. Heretofore this association 
has held aloof from the national or- 
ganization, the only State association 
1o do this. President Priddy went to 
Montpelier to address the association, 
determined to gather it into the Na- 
tional, and he was not only successful 


but obtained more than twenty mem- 
bers at the dinner. 
The National Association is making 


plans to participate actively in the 
next big Liberty Loan drive. 


ROYAL ARCANUM SOLVENT 


The Royal Arcanum Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has been a subject 
ef litigation during the past few years, 
is declared 99 per cent. solvent by the 
insurance commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, New York and Connecticut, in 
a report issued in Boston by Frank H. 
Hardison, commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. The report is also signed by 
Burton Mansfield, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, and Jesse |S. 
Phillips, superintendent of New York 
The report says there is no justifi- 
cation for proceedings for dissolution 
of the society, or justifiable grounds 
for an application for the appointment 
of a receiver. The commissioners find 
no grounds for charges against the so- 
ciety of mismanagement and dissipa- 
tion of the reserves. 





COST OF NEW BUSINESS 

The annual report of the Australian 
Provincial Assurance Assn. shows new 
ordinary business in 1917 of $6,300,000. 
Le cost of procuring the business was 
88 per cent. of the first year’s pre- 
miums. J. P. Doyle has been appoint- 
ed actuary. 


insurance? Group accident? Group health? 

State the form of life insurance coverage de- 
sired, whether a level amount of insurance to 
all; one or two years’ wage or salary; or an 
initial amount increasing by a certain incre- 
ment for each year of service. 

Are employees now receiving benefits in case 
of accidental injury occurring away from oc- 
cupation or sickness either through a_ benefit 
association or directly from the employer? If 
so, kindly give outline of benefits and all other 
information obtainable. 

Does the employer intend to pay the entire 
premium? 

Is it desired to pay premiums yearly, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly? 


O. S. Rogers Heads 


New York Association 


STANDS WELL 
Associate Manager of Phoenix Mutual 
and Writer of Large Policies— 
Other Officers 


IN THIS CITY 





Orra S. Rogers, of Rogers & An- 
drews, managers of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, New York, was elected presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday of this week. The 


association has chosen as its head a 
high grade man of a type that adds 
distinction to the life insurance fra- 
ternity. 


Mr. Rogers was born in New York 
and graduated from Albert University 
up-State. His first life insurance ex- 





ORRA 8S. ROGERS 


perience was with the late M. V. B. 
Bull, manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life in Albany. Before that Mr. Rogers 
bad four years’ experience as teacher 
and as principal of a school. 

In 1899 Mr. Rogers went 
Mutual Benefit and in 
returned to the Phoenix Mutual be- 
ing made manager in New York City. 

Mr. Rogers is a large personal pro- 
ducer, specializing in income insurance, 
It was only a few weeks ago that he 


with the 
January, 1911, 


end George Pick, of Chicago, wrote 
a million dollar case. He has _ writ- 
ten several policies for more than 
$500,000 each. ‘Mr. Rogers for some 


years was secretary and treasurer of 
the local association. 


Other officers elected were Sheppard 


De Forrest Weld, for twenty years 
a successful agent for the Home Life 


of New York, died February 19 at his 
home in Pittsburgh. He wags ninety 
years old. During the Civil War and 


for fifteen years afterward, he was 
the leading drygoods merchant in West- 
ern New York and was widely known 
in commercial circles. He was one 
cof the organizers of the First National 
tank of Jamestown, N. Y., nearly sixty 
years ago. 


Homans, Equitable, first vice-president; 
R. W. Goslin, Prudential, second vice- 
president; B. F. Reinmund, Aetna, 
third vice-president; Sigourney Mellor, 
Provident L, & T., secretary-treasurer 
(a re-election). The executive com- 
mittee is S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan; 
Le Roy Bowers, Mutual; R. L. Jones, 
State Mutual; George A. Kederich, New 
York Life; E. J. Sisley, Travelers; 
George A. Smith, New England Mutual, 

The association is to take an active 
part in the Liberty Loan Drive, later 
part of March, with W. F. Atkinson as 
chairman of the committee. 


$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
Metropolitan Makes an Important Divi- 
dend Announcement—Albany At- 
tack on Company Recalled 
The Metropolitan 
Company has 
its whole life 





Life Insurance 
declared a dividend on 
policies issued in 1916 
equal to the difference in premiums 
charged during the years 1916, 1917 
and 1918, after the legislature passed 
the amendment to Section 97 conse- 
quent upon the mutualization of the 
Metropolitan Life, and the premiums 
charged on that plan of insurance by 
the Company while it was a non-par- 
ticipating stock company. 

This is the famous policy which was 
attacked by the Association of Life Un- 
derwriters of New York. 

At the office of the Company it was 
said this week: “The ability to pay 
this dividend justifies the position tak 
en by the Company before the legis 
lature during the attacks made upon 
it by the other companies through the 
life Underwriters’ Association.” 

THAT VIRGINIA LAW 
New Code Has Many 
Changes Affecting All 
ance Branches 


Important 
Insur- 


What is happening to the laws of 
Virginia as they affect insurance com- 
panies and corporations generally has 


been quite successfully kept in the 
background. The new code embraces 
2i77 pages. It includes all laws now 
in the statute and a number of im 


portant changes which are carefully 
tucked away in obscure paragraphs. 

The legislature adjourns about March 
15 and it has been found to be par- 
ticularly difficult to get copies of the 
new code in order to discover the new 
portions of the law and study them, 
There is no distinguishing mark to 
indicate what is new and what isn’t. 
Highly important changes have been 
made affecting all branches of insur 
ance. A New York attorney, who of 
all persons interested in insurance mat 
ters, should have found it easy to ob 
tain a copy of the new code, could 
only borrow a copy for a limited time. 
Now that he has it he is still quite 
helpless, as he has to read the entire 
2177 pages and compare with the old 
law, a difficult task indeed 








" STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR 








Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, annual dividends, grace | 
termination refunds, incontestability 
clause, special certificates for employees, privilege of naming bene- 
ficiary, good commissions, and the Company’s great experience in deal- 


period, 


disability provisions, 


ing with millions of workers in forty years. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 














Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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How A Dollar Has 
Shrunk Since 1914 


PROFESSORS TELL THE STORY 
Food Price Has Risen 57 Per Cent.— 
Wholesale Prices Increase 2 
Per Cent. a Month 





Under the caption “The Shrinking Dol- 
lar’ the Treasury Department has is- 
sued a most interesting report, prepared 
by a committee of the American Econo- 
mic Association, appointed to study the 
question. It is signed by six of the 
ablest economists and college professors 
in the country and reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

We are undergoing a national re- 
adjustment to war conditions—a great 
shift from a peace to a war footing, the 
growing pains of which are acute just 
now, though they have been experi- 
enced, less acutely, for the last three 
years. 

This war, the greatest of all, is great- 
est especially in its cost. It is esti- 
mated that the money cost alone, for 
all nations, is upward of $100,000,000,- 
000. Each week it costs as much as 
did the entire Boer War; each month 
as much as the entire Russo-Japanese 
War; each two months as much as the 
entire Civil War, which heretofore had 
held the record, 

“Business as Usual” a Delusion 

Never before in history has an under- 
standing of the simple principles of 
economics been so sorely needed. Al- 
though much is being done to supply 
this need, we find the public confused 
and vacillating between two economic 
philosophies—the simple, direct, old- 
fashioned, correct philosophy of saving 
and working and the fallacious. philos- 
ophy, perhaps best epitomized as “busi- 
ness as usual.” 

So far as we let our “business as 
usual” impulses prevent the needed 
saving and economic shifting we shall 
pay a terrific penalty in higher cost of 
living, as well as in national inefficiency 
and maladjustment. 

The living cost and the level of com- 
modity prices in general are now, as we 
are all aware, extremely high. The 
average wholesale prices in the United 
States last month were 81 per cent. 
above those of July, 1914; that is, the 
purchasing power of money over goods 
in the wholesale markets has been al- 
most cut in half. 

The rise in retail prices of foods in 
the same period has been 57 per cent. 
This means a reduction to less than 
two-thirds in the purchasing power of 
money over foods in the retail markets. 
Abroad the rise of prices has been even 
greater. 

Between 1896 and 1914 wholesale 
prices in the United States were rising 
at the average rate of only one-fifth of 
1 per cent. per month; but even that 
small rate, long continued, was enough 
to make the “H. C. L,” a very painful 
fact. 

Rate of Rise Phenomenal 

Since the war wholesale prices in the 
United States have been rising at the 
rate of nearly 2 per cent. per month, 
ov nearly ten times as fast as before 
the war. In some countries in Europe 
the rise in prices has been two or three 
times as rapid as in the United States. 

While the war lasts the commodity 
price level will inevitably mount by 
leaps and bounds, unless we adopt rig- 
orous preventive measures. In _par- 
ticular, we must avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, lending by borrowing. Loans to 
the Government made not from savings 
but from borrowings will tend to in- 
crease bank credit. Further extension 
of bank credit will chiefly bring about 
a rise in commodity prices. 

It is therefore desirable that further 
loans to the Government should be 
made out of current savings. 

There are two ways for us to lend 
money to our country. The right way 


is the frank and honest way of saving, 
by spending less or earning more. The 
other and wrong way is the, at first 
cheap and easy, although ultimately 
costly and painful, way of lending the 
Government what we borrow from the 
bank. Even that species of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul is, of course, better 
than paying Paul nothing; for Paul, 
i. e., the United States Treasury, must 
have the cash. But it can be justified 
only when unavoidable or when used 
as a temporary expedient, and the debts 
so contracted are soon repaid out of 
savings. 





T. B. LOVE TO TALK 





American Life Convention, Medical 
Section, to Hear Assistant 
Secretary of Treasury 





The eighth annual convention of the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention will be held in Richmond, 
Va., on March 27, 28 and 29. Thomas 
B. Love, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, paying particular attention to 
the War Risk Bureau, will deliver an 
address on March 28. 

Dr. J. P. Turner, medical director of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, will be 
chairman of the meeting. Subjects to 
be discussed are: “What the Medical 
Director Should Know About Tuberc- 
ulosis,’” “How Shall We Rate Under- 
weight Applicants, With Family History 
of Tuberculosis, “specially Women 
Applicants During the Child-bearing 
Period?” “Urinary Findings,” “Sub- 
Standard Risks,” “Arterio Sclerosis” 
and “Goitre.” 

Among those who will 
dresses are: H, L. Seay, president 
American Life Convention; Dr. G. E. 
Decker, Register Life; Dr. Henry Jacob- 
son, Central States Life; Dr. W. A. 
Boyce, Southland Life; Dr. Andrew 
Crotti, Columbus, O.; Dr. Frank P. 
Righter, Home Life Insurance Company 
ot America; Dr. P. Maxwell Forshay, 
Mutual Life; Edward M. Veatch, South- 
ern States Life, and Dr. M. T. McCarty, 
Peoples Life. 


make ad- 


NO GENERAL AGENTS 
One of the insurance papers recently 
printed a story to the effect that a 
Newark man had organized an insur- 
ance agency and that he would repre- 
sent the Metropolitan Life. The Com- 
pany says in its “Intelligencer”: 
“The Metropolitan does not employ 
general agents nor accept business 
from them or from brokers.” 
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\ SLATE HUTUAL LiFe ASSURANCE (0 / 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS of 
sterling merit has made stead- 
fast friends of policyholders 
and agents. 

Our motto is SERVICE to 


policyholders, beneficiaries and 
agents. 


Additions are made to our 
agency force when the right 
men are found. 





B. H. WRIGHT, President 
D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 





ELECT TRIPP PRESIDENT 





Meeting of Capital District Life Under- 
writers’ Association—W. A. 
Baker Secretary 
Charles R. Tripp, manager of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in Albany, N. Y., 
has been elected president of the Capi- 
tal District Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. E. L. Post, Prudential, is first 
vice-president; W. J. ‘Reed, Mutual Life, 
second vice-president; W. A. Baker, 
Massachusetts Mutual, secretary; E, L. 
Marsters, Connecticut General, treas- 
urer. The executive committee consists 
of S. C. Coffin, Provident Life and 
Trust; H. H. Bennet, Mutual Life, and 

EK. B. Cantine, Home Life. 

At the recent annual meeting ad- 
dresses were delivered by Lawrence 
Priddy, W. C. Johnson, Equitable Lite 
Assurance Society, and Dr. E. E. Hin- 
man. About one hundred were present 
frorm Albany, Troy, Schenectady and 
Glens Falls. Mr. Priddy secured twen- 
ty-three new applications. 


GOES TO MT. McGREGOR 
Deputy Jacob Schwartz, Metropolitan 
Life, Rochester, With Company 
Twenty Years 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 22—A farewell 
luncheon in honor of Jacob Schwartz, 
deputy superintendent, Metropolitan 
Life, tendered by fifty of his associates 
was held Saturday in Hotel Rochester. 
Mr. Schwartz had been connected with 
this company for more than twenty 
years, twelve of which had been spent 
in Rochester. He has been advised to 
take a complete rest for an indefinite 
period and will go to the sanitarium at 

Mount McGregor. 

Brief addresses at the luncheon were 
made by Superintendent Wood and Dep- 
uty Superintendents McDonnell, Roth 
and Dorn, all of whom expressed ap- 
preciation of what Mr. Schwartz had 
done for them personally as well as in 
a business way. Special guests were 
Miss Celia Staub, the company’s visit- 
ing nurse; Frank L. Palmer, chief clerk, 
and General Deputy Sisca. Agent Ar- 
thur Becker acted as toastmaster. On 
tne committee of arrangements were 
Messrs, Becker, Schutte, Redmond and 
O'Neil. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





























Liabilities, $5,602,162.72. 


Paid to 
$16,966,562.65. 


Excerpts from the Financial Statement of December 31, 1917, 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Assets, $6,186,694.37, increase 17% over 1916. 
Surplus and contingent fund, $548,531.65. 
Apportioned for dividends, $263,206.57, increase 23% over 1917. 
Insurance in force, $54,193,728.00, increase 28% over 1916. 

beneficiaries and policyholders to December 31, 


A_ western, mutual, annual dividend, old line company 


1917, 








THE COMPANY for policyholders and agents 
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Women as Prospects, 


A British View 


BREADWINNERS’ PROTECTION 





Breakdown in Health Grave a Risk to 
Business Woman as to Man’s 
Dependants 


Turning to the wider question of 
whether life insurance is actually a 
necessity to women workers there is 
one fact patent—and potent, says a 
writer in a British paper. The primary 
function of life insurance is to enable 
ene to make provision for one’s de- 
pendants, and in practice this has 
meant up to the present that in the 
overwhelming preponderance of cases, 
a husband and father effects a policy 
to protect his wife and children. Speak- 
ing generally—for there are, of course, 
notable exceptions—women are _ not 
called upon to provide for dependants, 
{t cannot even be said that women, 
new that they are wage-earners, are 
ceasing to be dependent on men; in- 
deed, the very opposite is the case. 
The position is largely this, that the 
struggle for existence is intensified and 
yhere men in the old days used al- 
most to monopolize business and pro- 
fessional work in their efforts to pro- 
tect women and children from want, 
they now have to fight to protect them 
from the foe—and women have per- 
force to do the work. 

Thinks Women Will Always Be 

Dependants 

It might be urged that, having learn- 
ed to do this and having proved that 
they are able successfully to take a 
place in the business world, women 
will be independent after the war, but 
this brings us to the greater reason, 
obvious, indeed, as it is, why women 
as a body will always be dependants 
and not have dependants, and why, 
ecnsequently, life insurance is not an 
absolute essential to them. The rea- 
son is nature’s reason—marriage! The 
matter is not even arguable, for un- 
less women have children, in tending 
wkom they must become dependent on 
the father, the world could not go on. 
Marriage, in the case of a man, is the 
incentive to life insurance, but mar- 
riage, or the prospect of marriage, 
makes the great army of women more 
cr less indifferent to it. This is not 
to be taken as implying that marriage 
is a reason why they should not as- 
svre: it merely accentuates that it is 
the chief reason why they do not. (In- 
cidentally, the growing popularity of 
joint assurances on the lives of hus- 
band and wife is not without its sig- 
mficance, but it illuminates a rather 
different phase of the matter.) 

We have confined these. remarks to 
the chief function of life assurance of 
affording protection against death. 
Nowadays its secondary function o? 
making provision for old age is recog- 
rized as of only less importance, and 
it is not too much to say that it is 
usually of more importance to the wo- 
men worker. Even so, however, it is 
not use blinking the fact that, at any 
rate until her vision of marriage begins 
to grow faint—as to which perhaps the 
least said soonest mended-—there is no 
disposition on her part to jump at in- 
surance in any of its present shapes or 
forms. To those to whom this time 
dces come a policy has many points. 
It provides in the automatic arrival 
of the renewal notice a spur to that 
regular and systematic saving, which 
is the keynote of insurance, and with- 
cut which human endeavor is only too 
apt to fall away from grace in such a 
matter as saving. Then, when the pre- 
Iniums are once entrusted to the safe 
custody of the insurance office, they 
are earmarked and secure for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended: be- 
yend the reach, at any rate, of an im- 
vulsive moment. The absolute safety 
cf a life policy, as compared with most 





other investments, and the impossibil- 
ity of depreciation in its capital value, 
are further very real advantages, and 
perhaps more especially so to the wo- 
man worker. 


Less Appeal to Women Than to Men 

It must be admitted, however, that 
life insurance is not calculated to ap- 
peal to women as it does to men. Yet 
wcmen are taking a new place in the 
crder of things and the potentialities 
ere great. It may be that we are on 
the eve of some revolutionary adapta- 
tion of assurance that will bring wo- 
men, as a Class, into the fold. A sug- 
g¢stion will illustrate this point, Al- 
though the risk of death is not one 
which they wish to assure against, the 
risk of becoming incapacitated from 
working is one which every woman who 
expects to be dependent on her own 
eflorts for her livelihood would be glad 
to cover, A permanent breakdown in 
health is as grave a risk to the woman 
who is her own breadwinner as the 
death of the head of a family is to 
his wife and children, and if it were 
possible to offer a policy on terms 
vhich were not prohibitive providing 
for the payment of an annuity on at- 
taining a certain age, or on previous 
total and permanent  incapacitation 
from accident or illness, her attitude 
to assurance would quickly alter. This 
suggestion may be’ impracticable 
though in these days he is a bold man 
who talks about impracticability—but 
it ought not to be impossible to invest 
insurance with attractions which would 
make it appeal much more widely to 
women than it does now. 


\| 
|| INSURANCE AS SEEN BY A | 
BANKER | 
The public recognizes that the 
man who sells a life insurance | 
|| policy at a fair and honest profit | 
| 1S a useful business man. The 
| value of life insurance as an | 
|| addition to the banking credit 
of the insurer has long been } 
recognized both privately and | 
publicly by bankers. But the 
war has aisciosed the very im- | 
portant new possibilities for 
public service which lie in the 
Life Underwriters’ Association. | 
In the Liberty Loan campaign 
life insurance men took orders 
for Liberty bonds from more | 
than 475,000 people for no less, | 
than $125,000,000 of bonds and | 
this work was done after the | 
regular bond selling agencies | 
had thoroughly covered ine ficid. 
The particular value of the | 
service lay in the fact that so | 
many as 475,000 citizens were | 
induced to take a financial in- | 
} 
| 
| 





terest in helping their Govern- 
ment, In the War Savings 
Stamp campaign one single com- 
pany has now undertaken to sell 
through its 13,000 agents $65 
000,000 of stamps and | should 
not care to eStimate how many 
the agencies represented in this 
Association will sell. This is 
the finest kind of public service. 
It adds dignity to the business 
of life insurance. The best that 
| can hope for to-day is that | 
may say something that will | 
lead any or all of the men who 
can do such work to enlist un- 
| der Red Cross Finance Commit- 
|| tees when the second Red Cross 
War Fund is called for. 








AVIATORS AVERAGE $10,000 


Secretary McAdoo has announced 
that every officer and cadet at the 
Ground School at Princeton, N. J., has 
taken out the maximum amount of in- 
surance permitted under the War Risk 
Insurance Act, or insurance of $10,000 
apiece. The total amount of insurance 
subscribed for by the officers and 
cadets at the Ground School is $1,- 
$64,000. 





THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HF \LTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


* AMARILLO 

THE DALLA TEXARKANA® 
BIG Frwortn, 
Texas GREAT 


For Agency Contracts address 


co 


LIFE 


nn ris O. S. CARLTON 


*DELRIL 
PRESIDENT 











Great Southern Life Insurance panied 

















In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results fom ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid tp the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. 8. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Penn Mutual Life’s 
Modes of Settlement 


WHEN THE POLICY MATURES 





Company not Named Trustee in Hold- 
ing Proceeds for Interest—it 
Pays Instalments 





In a paper on the Penn Mutual’s 
contract, read by Oliver W. Perrin, as- 
sistant actuary of that company, Mr. 
Perrin made a few remarks regarding 
modes of settlement under the interest 
privilege and instalment sections of 
the contract, illustrating how the com- 
pany handles these provisions. He 
said, in part: 

“We follow what may be called the 
‘contract method.’ When the insured 
desires to provide that at maturity the 
proceeds shall be held at interest or 
paid out in instalments by the com- 
pany, it is not our practice to name 
the company as trustee, but to enlarge 
the regular form of beneficiary provi- 
sion, keeping the same language ‘but 
adding such additional provisions as may 
be necessary to cover the new contin- 
gencies. The usual form of beneficiary 
provision may stipulate, for example, 
that the proceeds will be paid to Han- 
nah Penn, wife, if she survive the in- 
sured, otherwise to insured’s executors, 
but if the proceeds are to be held at 
interest for the benefit of Hannah Penn 
then the new condition of paying in- 
terest on the proceeds and of the death 
of the ‘beneficiary while receiving such 
interest payments is introduced, and a 
new provision is added to the regular 
form to cover this new condition. There 
is no necessity for naming the com- 
pany trustee; the proceeds are simply 
held by the company as a matter of 
contract. Moreover, to make the com- 
pany trustee would raise serious ques- 
tions as to whether the fact of trustee- 
ship would open the way to segrega- 
tion or separation of this class of as- 
sets from other assets of the company 
and therefore create unforeseen re 
sponsibilities. It is only desired to 
peint out that by using the contract 
method we are able to offer the insured 
as great a variety of settlements as 
the trust method, without incurring 
trusteeship responsibilities, and what is 
equally to the point, we avoid the dan- 
ser of segregation and back up our ben” 
eficiary provisions with our entire as- 
sets, 

Trend of Court Decisions 

“In this connection it may be stated 
that the trend of court decisions seems 
to be in the direction of interpreting 
the language of a life insurance poli- 
cy according to the principles of law 
that are applicable to contracts and not 
to wills or trusts. The company’s 
point of view in using the contract 
method is therefore consistent with the 
point of view of the courts. In the 
case of wills, in the drawing of which 
the intent of the testator is sought to 
be expressed, greater liberality is al- 
lowed by the courts in order to prevent 
the testator’s purpose from being de- 
feated, but in the case of policy con- 
tracts containing special beneficiary 
provisions whih are entered into as a 
rule after much consideration of their 
terms by the parties interested, and 
where the language used is presumed 
to have been chosen because it aptly 
and correctly describes the rights and 
liabilities of the parties, greater strict- 
ness is required. 


“Beneficiary provisions that are ex- 
ceptionally complicated are also excep- 
tionally difficult to express in language 
that is free from omissions or ambigu- 
ilies, and where these provisions are 
strictly construed, as they would be 
under the contract method, it is espe- 
cially advisable that they be simplified 
as much as possible. In this way dif- 
ficulties of interpretation would be 
avoided which, as you know, lead to 
disputes between the beneficiaries, de- 


‘HELPS SALVATION ARMY 
Aetna Life Puts Publicity into Great 
Drive for Charity in Hart- 
ford 

A most active advertising drive was 
waged in Hartford, on behalf of the 
Salvation Army Million Dollar War 
Fund, from Lincoln’s to Washington’s 
birthday. Through the energetic en- 
deavors of Senator Bulkeley and the 
generosity of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, of which Mr. Bulkeley is 
president, a half-page in every news- 
paper was devoted daily to the cam- 
paign and the “smokeless day’—a new 
idea for raising funds. 

Posters, placards, half-page newspa- 
per spreads and a big theater rally 
ali counted in the publicity campaign. 
‘Lhe patriotic rally was an immense af- 
fair attended by all the State officials 
ond many other distinguished visitors. 
A half page a night for about four 
preceding nights devoted to this rally 
was the result of turning thousands 
away from the theater. 

One of the most effective advertising 
stunts in connection with this drive 
was the distribution of “bull’s eyes.” 
The “bull’s eyes” were given to various 
merchants, brokers and bankers in 
electrotype form together with a courte- 
cus letter from ex-Governor Bulkeley 
asking a donation of their daily space 
for this purpose. The result was an 
appearance of fifteen to twenty “bull’s 
eyes” a day in the various newspapers. 
The financial pages had about ten of 
them displayed each day which proved 
very attractive and no doubt aided in 
the ultimate result of the drive. The 
idea of using the “bull’s eyes” cuts in 
this way emanates from Mr. Charles 
H. Remington, the assistant treasurer 
of the affiliated Aetna Companies. 

Printed matter was also distributed 
from house to house through the in- 
strumentality of the Boy Scouts and 
the mail carriers. 

Some of the slogans used in the 
campaign fitted nicely in the smaller 
displays. Here are a few of them: 

If you can’t give a helping hand 
give a helping dollar. 

Give as much as you can as soon 
as you can, 

Don’t be satisfied to “do your 
bit’—do your best. 

Help the soldiers—they are help- 
ing you. 

The daily returns were illustrated 
by a huge bill board erected near the 
“Liberty Cottage” where contributions 
were received. The bill board was 
marked off into dollars and a metal 
Salvation Army Lass, with an arm ex- 
tended, pointed the progress by a grad- 
ual forward march each day. 





METROPOLITAN LEADERS 





David Cahn, Detroit, Heads Ordinary 
Writers—L. S. Bruenn, New 
York, Leads Districts 
David Cahn, of Detroit, wrote more 
than $205,000 ordinary business for the 
Metropolitan last year. He led the 
Company. The next four were Gabriel 
Dunkleman, Chicago; Levy Goldberg, 
San Francisco; S. B. Fuller, Hamilton, 
Can., and Frank Nemeth, St. Clair, 

Mich. 

The Knickerbocker district, New 
York, Louis S, Bruenn, superintendent, 
led the districts; Superintendent Mona- 
han, of Chicago, being second. 

D. G. C. Sinclair, Murray Hill District, 
New York, led in personal paid-for 
ordinary among the superintendents. 











lay the settlement of claims and in- 
velve the company in actions in court. 
Cur agents can perform a genuine serv- 
ice to the insured as well as to the 
company by persuading the insured not 
to request unreasonably complicated 
provisions nor to attempt to reach too 
far into the future by taking into ac- 
ccunt remote and improbable contin- 
gcncies.” 











WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

_THIRD, that in case of death from certain’ SPECIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity w;ll be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the pee of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 

















To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 

















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force.......... -(over).... $42,400,000 
PND, vs cau uaaeinanie eos s ROWERS. ca 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for............. ee 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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The LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
Bears an UNUSUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The SERVICE he sells often continues for many years 
Provident service sells so readily today, because of 
the value and satisfaction Provident policy holders 
have derived from the service of Provident Agents. 


Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 








Policy Should Be 
Paid to Estate 


HURRELL ON INHERITANCE TAX 
A Golden Opportunity for Insurance 
Agents—New Field for Life 
Insurance 
The most interesting articles befng 
published by ‘the life insurance com- 
pany organs nowadays are those re- 
lating to the inheritance tax. As a 
rule the authors are from the legal 
departments of the companies. In the 
Prudential “Record” Alfred Hurrell, the 
newly elected general solicitor of the 
company gives his views as to how the 
estate tax helps the agents. He says: 
The man in the field hadn’t awak- 
ened fully to the flock of prospects the 
Federal Government had sent flying in 
bis direction recently. He meant that 
you weren’t writing enough new insur- 
ance on the citizens who must pay 
Uncle Sam for the privilege of dying 
-and he was sure a lot were going to 
cie who hadn’t died before. And he 
said that where they did die the Gov- 
ernment was going to take so much 
ready money from their estates before 
their wives or children or favorite 
charities got a look in that if you would 
cnly bring the situation forcibly to 
their attention, you would swamp the 

lome office with applications. 
Not an Income Tax 

By way of introduction and inform- 
ely, let me say that an inheritance 
tax—or an estate tax, as it is some- 
times called—is one which the Gov- 
crnment exacts or takes or levies on 
the estate of one who at his death was 
a citizen or resident, and which is a 
first lien on the assets of the estate 
and which must be paid in cash at 
cree. It isn’t an income tax. That tax 
is paid by a man in his lifetime on 
what he received or earned the previ- 
cus year. And he pays the income 
tax every year. The inheritance tax 
is paid just once, but it is figured on 
the whole of the decedent’s property. 
So the richer a man is, the more prop- 
erty he has, the larger the tax his 
executor or administrator will have to 


ray as soon as the man is dead and 
before the legacies are paid or the 
family receive anything from the estate. 

“And because we have two Govern- 
ments to protect us and ours—the Fed- 
eral and the State—it often happens 
that there are two inheritance taxes 
to come out of the estate before any 
of it can be distributed to the heirs 
or next of kin. It depends what State 
the deceased citizen lived in as to 
whether his estate pays one or two in- 
heritance taxes. If you don’t know 
whether the State you live in has an 
inheritance tax law, write to us and 
we'll try to tell you. 

Will Far Exceed Ready Money 

“Now, this tax will far exceed in 
the majority of cases the ready money 
on hand unless ready money has been 
provided by the deceased in anticipa- 
tion of death, and securities will have 
to be sold to raise money to pay the 
tux. Show me property or securities 
that must be sold, and I will show you 
property and securities that will be 
sacrificed. 

“So herein is the golden opportunity. 
No man wants his investments slaugh- 
tered in a market that is away below 
normal; he might not be satisfied to 
have them sold if the market was steady 
end promising; while if it was soaring 
i:ig judgment in picking winners would 
be so confirmed that he would proba- 
hly want his estate to retain such well- 
behaved securities. If his estate con- 
sisted of much real property and stocks 
rot readily marketable, your opportuni- 
ty is still more marked. And every 
taxable estate, therefore, will need 
ready money soon after the death of 
him who left it. 

Where Field Man Comes in 

“This is where Prudential field men 
come in. You know the rest, in the 
books you have read—as Longfellow 
onee remarked. Life insurance is the 
answer. Enough to cover the tax. So 
go to it! Sign them up! The sky is 
the limit, and remember there is no 
suggestion of tax dodging about this. 
It is legitimate business and every 
prudent man will be a sympathetic 
listener, as no person will wish the 
«state he has carefully husbanded in 
his lifetime man-handled as soon as he 
is gone in order to raise money to pay 
inheritance taxes. In writing this kind 
of insurance you help the Government 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











QUIZ OF PENN MUTUAL 





Answers Given by Company to Ques- 
tions Asked by the Field 
Force 





Some answers to questions asked ‘by 
agents of the Penn Mutual Life in a 
recent quiz follow: 


In general, it is desirable for an ap- 
piicant to reserve the right to change 
the beneficiary, but when it is so re- 
served it should be explained to the 
applicant that by a recent decision in 
the case of Cohen, trustee in bank: 
ruptcy, vs. Samuels, the Supreme Court 
of the United States has finally de- 
termined that the cash. value of a life 
insurance policy, payable to a named 
beneficiary with right reserved by the 
insured to change the beneficiary, 


because you provide the ready money 
for the Government’s use and save the 
economic losses which result from sac- 
rifice sales, the taxes are paid more 
promptly and more cheerfully, and the 
Government, just as much as the Lord, 
loveth a cheerful giver. 

“And just one more word—to provide 
for this tax with absolute certainty 
the policy should be made payable to 
the estate of the insured. This will 
itself enlarge the estate and the tax, 
so the policy should be large enough 
to cover the tax on both, It may be 
made payable to an individual benefi- 
ciary, in which case it would not swell 
the estate or the tax. This is a good 
plan when the chief beneficiary of the 
estate is also the beneficiary named in 
the policy. Where the estate, how- 
ever, goes to several beneficiaries, the 
first plan should be followed. In any 
event, the Legal Department is at your 
service to advise you in reference to 
particular situations which you may 
get in hand. 

“The covering of the liability for in- 
heritance or estate taxes is a compara- 
tively new field for life insurance, If 
any one thought his business was go- 
ing to suffer this year because of the 
war, let him revise his thinking. The 
war tax laws have created new prob- 
lems for our citizens which Prudential 
life insurance can solve. So here ts 
yeur opportunity for 1918.” 


passes to the trustee in bankruptcy, 
subject of course to the right given 
the bankrupt to redeem the policy by 
paying the cash equity to the trustee 
within the time specified jin the bank- 
ruptcy act. When the right is not re- 
scrved, it should be explained to the 
applicant that no loan, change or other 
disposition of the policy can be made 
without the consent of the beneficiary. 

Where the insured has not reserved 
the right of revocation, in order to 
Ciange the beneficiary, borrow, or sur- 
render the policy for cash, the signa- 
tures of the beneficiary or beneficiaries, 
provided the latter are of legal age (in 
the latter event, if beneficiary is not of 
age, it will be necessary for the court 
to appoint a guardian and obtain his 
or her consent) as well as the in- 
sured’s signature is required, the neces- 
sary papers to be prepared at the home 
ofhee and to be executed strictly in 
accordance with instructions, which 
will accompany them. 

The company will not write a policy 
payable to the insured’s heirs, ag it will 
not take upon itself the responsibility 
of determining who are the heirs of the 
insured, but will permit the insured’s 
estate or executors, administrators or 
assigns to be named as beneficiaries. 

If insurance is payable to the wife 
named if living, otherwise to the named 
children (or to the survivors) share 
and share alike, it is important to 
state if the children are her children, 
kis children or their children. 


Insurable interest exists in all cases 
where the beneficiary is dependent for 
support on the party insured, or his 
creditors, or is in danger of pecuniary 
loss or injury as a result of his death. 
Partners in business have an insura- 
ble interest in each other's lives, and 
a corporation has an insurable inter- 
est in the lives of its officers and em- 
ployes, if the death of the insured 
would mean a financial loss to them. 


GROUP APPOINTMENT 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety announces the appointment of 
John T, Wagner as special representa- 
tive of the group department in the 
metropolitan district of Chicago. Mr 
Wagner was manager of the group de- 
partment of the Continental Casualty 








representatives and of the public. 


reputation ensure success for the Field. 





A Year of Splendid Achievement 


It is not difficult to see why the MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL in 1917 wrote a 
larger amount of paid-for business than in any other year in its history. 


ears of Service efficiently and promptly rendered have won the 
. Co-operation with a Home Office that has the 


right spirit, policies which are not excelled, and a company with a sterling 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 











The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, 


Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











Prospect—Why, I’m ai- process. The thing to do is to avoid 

Deception ready carrying $5,000 life getting in debt, even if one has to deny 
In the insurance. himself some of the good things of life. 
Dollar Agent—But, is that How much better to do that than to 
enough? mortgage our future income, because 
Prospect—Enough! I should say it one does not know what the future will 


fs. Why, when my dad died back in 
1895, when I was a little boy, and left 
us a $5,000 policy, I tell you it looked 
pretty big to our family. 
Agent—How much did 
year when he was living? 
Prospect—Well, I suppose dad never 
made more than $1,200 in his life in 
any one year. But he educated us 
children and I guess that’s why I’m gel- 
ting twice as much now. 
Agent—Oh, you're making 
000 a year, are you? 
Prospect—Who, me? How do 
get that? I said I was getting 
as much 2,500, to be exact. 
Agent—Then you're not making 
much as you father did! 
Prospect—Say, is this 
to “How old is Ann?” 
Agent—Not at all. I see by financial 
statistics that a dollar to-day will buy 
jest about what 38 cents used to buy 
in 1895. In other words, you handle 
twice as much green paper as your 
father did, but you don’t get as much 
—not as much food, not as much cloth 
ing, not as much coal. 


he make a 


over $5, 


you 
twice 


as 


any relation 


Prospect—By George, that’s so! 
Things are awful. I guess my old dad 
really was making more than I am. 


But say, that makes my policy all th» 


better. He was making more than I 
did—a little more—but I’m carrying 
just as much insurance. 

Agent—No, you are carrying only 


just a little more than a third as much. 

Prospect—What? 

Agent—yYes, indeed. Your policy will 
buy for your family, in case you die, a 
little more than one-third what your 
father’s did for his family—-just 38 per 
cent., to be exact. Or put it this way. 
You admit that you cannot buy with 
your salary quite as much as your 
father could with his income, although 
your salary is more than twice that in- 
come. Yet your father kept up life in- 
surance equal to five years of his in- 
come. You are carrying a policy which 
represents only two years of yours 
and yours buys less than his did. In 
other words, your father carried two 
and a half times as much insurance as 


you do. 
Prospect—Great Scott, that’s so! 
“Fidelity Field Man.” 
> + + 
We all remember how 
On Being much pleasure we derived 
in in our school days from 
Debt coasting down hill at this 
particular season of the 
year, and how much of the joy wae 


taken out of the pastime through hav- 
ing to climb up the hill just as many 
times as we coasted down. It would 
be a nice thing indeed if we could 
throughout life take the course of least 
resistance and avoid climbing the hill; 
but it was not intended that any of us 
should have things so easy. 

We can compare this experience of 
cur boyhood with our financial affairs 
throughout life—the pleasure of riding 
down and the trouble of climbing back. 
It is much easier to run in debt than it 
is to get out. How nice it would be if 
we could borrow money all the time 
with no obligation to return it; but this 
would not be at all in accordance with 
the law of compensation. 

Every dollar we get, if it is not 
earned and we are honest with our fel- 
lew man, we must expect sooner or 
later to repay; and getting out of debt 
scmetimes is a slow and discouraging 


bring forth. 

In our opinion, the life insurance man 
who anticipates renewal commissions 
and spends money which is not yet due 


him is making a very serious mistake: 


li is a “hand to mouth” process like 
buying a term policy, He is building 
up nothing for the future; rather is he 
piacing a handicap on his future suc- 
cess. 

To the honest man an indebtedness 
of this kind is a depressing factor in 
h's work, and reduces his efficiency. 
Then, too, the man who draws money 
on the strength of future commission 
is not as valuable a man as he who 
lives within his current jncome, for the 
reason that the chap who has sold out 
his equity in future commissions natur- 
ally does not have the same interest in 
his policyholders, his agency or his 
company as he who is building for the 
future and living within his means. 
The successful, independent life insur- 
ance man does not borrow; at least, 
if he is compelled to go in debt he gets 
out just as soon as he possibly can. 

The “Organizer.” 

* * & 


When the State’s 
praisers, looking 
the inheritance tax, 
turn the official X-ray 
on the securities of a 
rich man, they frequently find that all 
along his career he had been putting 
away some striking samples of his 
costly mistaken judgments in invest- 
ments. 

Current money market reports show 
how greatly multiplied are the oppor- 
tunities to make mistakes in invest- 
ment judgments, even for an expert, 
end the man immersed in business- 
building finds it increasingly difficult 
to distinguish the solid worth among 
the bewildering claims of old and new 
investment projects; to know the false 
from the true when they look so much 
alike. No man can know infallibly. 


ap- 
The Will and for 
the Income 


Policy 














Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force. . . .$3,936,181,898 
It is greater than any other company 


in America in the number of its 
DME. ies ovoann pekic 18,262,933 
It stood first in the world jn amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
pI AAKB ES AS are AES $791,060,002 
It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
Sinsphheibla lat aosicare dude esl ease $453,749,902 

It stood first in the world in gain in 


income in 1917...... $40,648,595.67 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








so do clash- 
zones of 


War makes and breaks; 
ing interests, and changing 
fiade; new and cheaper ways push 
out the old, crush competition and 
carry business death and wreckage far 


and wide. Business, estate and life 
are equally vulnerable. 
Prudential policies, the incompara- 


ble monthly income policy particularly, 


furnish the impregnable bulwarks to 
fend off the freaks of fortune. Here 
is no experiment, no gamble, no loop- 
hole for mistakes, no shrinkage in 
value. In buying the protection for 
each individual of his family out of 


his current income, the father can make 
and execute his will with no fees to 
be paid, no waiting for cash at matur- 


ity, no inheritance tax, no litigation, 
and extravagance made _ impossible. 
Thus the family can wait calmly for 
the slow disposal of business and 
estate. 


Disputed meanings, unfavorable mar- 
kets for real and personal property, 
litigation by creditors and partners in 
the absence of life insurance contests 
by relatives or disinherited children, 
can delay for many years the _ parti- 
ticn of an estate devised by will, gen- 
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Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 

Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 








THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























erally at great expense and shrinkage 
" % : 
The monthly income policy present- 
ed with these arguments wins speedily 


with the father who recognizes his 
problems, the savings possible and 
the value of quick financial relief in 
steadying the confused and grief-strick- 
en household when death stops the 
machinery of life. 

The monthly income does greater 


£00d and gives greater protection to 
the beneficiary than any other form 
of payment.—The Prudential “Record.” 


Upholds Phillips 


(Continued from page 


to keep out companies offering innova- 
tions in the fraternal field. 

I conclude that a fraternal benefit 
society having a power to write “Whole 
amily Insurance” is not a fraternal 
benefit society as defined by the laws 
of New York State and a license can- 
not be issued to it or renewed. 

It therefore matters not that the 
funds of the infantile insurance branch 
of any foreign society are segregated 
and are not to be diverted to the adult 
insurance claims. If a society is not 
a fraternal benefit society as we classify 
them in this State, it cannot receive a 
license regardless of the Safeguards un- 
der which it writes infantile insurance 
in other States. 

MERTON E. LEWIS, 
Attorney General. 


Z) 


TO WAR ON PHILLIPS 
Fraternals in Convention at Chicago 
Make Plans for Struggle With 
Superintendent 
The fraternals met in Chicago last 
week and the most interesting subject 
discussed was the attitude of Superin- 
tendent Phillips in refusing to renew 
licenses in New York State of fraternals 





which write infantile insurance else- 
where. The fraternals in executive 
session decided to make the “Whole 


Family Protection” bill an issue, thus 
backing up one of the Western orders 
which has engineered a New York State 
fight on the Superintendent. The at- 
mosphere of the convention seemed to 
be “Now, let’s get Phillips.” 

Another important feature of the con 
vention was the paper on the necessity 
of adequate rates read by D, P. Markey. 





A patriotic luncheon was given by 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on February 27. 
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Clearing House 
For Prospects 





FIDELITY MUTUAL’S NEW PLAN 





Vast New Field Made Easily Available 
Through Co-Operation of 
Agents 

With every new policy that is sent 
to the agent for delivery, the head of- 
fice of the Fidelity Mutual from now 
on will enclose a form sheet upon which 
may be entered the names of relatives 
and friends of the insured who may be 
possible prospects. 

There will be spaces for the address, 
the occupation, and other data oppo- 
site each name. At the top of the 
sheet will be a notice which may be 
detached by the agent by tearing along 
a perforated line beneath. Then the 
form, which is of a convenient s‘z, 
may be used by the agent without un 
necessary display while talking with 
the new policyholder. 

The object is to systematize and 
make more complete the working of 
a field of prospects which is too often 
neglected by agents—that is the rela- 
tives and friends of the policyholder. 
With each policy to be delivered there 
will be sent sufficient data to begin 
conversation with the man visited. His 
uear relatives will be listed there and 
their ages given. 

Some May Object 

From these as a starting point it is 
possible in many cases to learn the ad- 
dress and the business of each one of 
them, whether married or single, how 
many children, etc. Some _ policyhold 
ers may not be willing to supply this 
information—that is a matter for the 
tact and the judgment of the agent. 

It is needless to say that the names 
so gathered are as valuable a set of 
leads as can be obtained in life insur- 
ance, They are bona fide names upon 
which the agent has intimate data be 
for the interview and one’s introduc 
tion to them is the fact that a near 
relative has shown in a practical way 
his belief in the value of insurance and 
the particular kind of insurance which 
the company affords. 

To this list may be added more dis- 
tant relatives and friends not in th® 
first list. The number of these de- 
pends upon two things—the personali- 
ty of the man to whom the new policy 
is delivered and the personality of the 
agent who delivers it. In nine cases 
cut of ten the personality of the ageni 
is the deciding factor. Few men prop 
erly handled, will be unwilling to ree 
ommend for their near relatives aid 
friends the protection which they have 
regarded as necessary for themselves 
and their own homes. 

Helping the Other Fellow 

Now, some of tuc addresses will dis- 
close the fact that the relative or friend 
does not live in the agent’s territory. 


In such a case, the agent is to take 
all the data just as carefully as thoug. 
he lived in the next block and send 
the prospect’s name and all the facts 
acquired to the head office. That will 
be sent as a lead to the agent who 
covers the territory where the prospect 
resides. In this way a policyholder in 
Albany may give the address, the age, 
the home cunditions and the business 
standing of a prospect whom the Mis- 
souri agent may write for a good sized 
policy; and, vice versa, the agent in 
Albany may get in his mail some morn- 
ing full data concerning a resident of 
his town concerning whom he never 
heard nor knew, but whose brother out 
in Missouri has taken on protection. 

Of course, it requires a spirit of cor- 
dial co-operation to make this latter 
feature of the plan a success. In fact, 
nothing less than this can make it 80. 
But if it is followed in a broad spirit 
of give-and-receive, it opens up one of 
the biggest fields for good leads that 
can be imagined. It means that as the 
custom of turning in names for other 
territories grows, the head office will 
become a great clearing house for in- 
formation that will be reciprocally a‘- 
vantageous to the entire field. 

It might be a good thing to rem:+m 
ber that the men who grasp a thing 
like this and make it real are the men 
who make big things go. So it is up 
to every field man to make us» of this 
form sheet every time he delivers a 
new policy, so that he may have in 
neatly assembled order the data re 
quired to interview new prospects in 
his own territory, and to be faithful in 
sending into the head office the names 
and addresses he may thus secure 
which will be valuable leads for field 
men in other territori s. 

ORGANIZER-AT-LARGE 
Samuel L. Joseph’s New Position With 
New York Life—Began With 
Company in 1898 

Samuel L. Joseph, for years with the 
Park Row branch of the New York 
lafe, and a prominent Club man with 
that company, has been made organ- 
izer-at-large. Formerly a_ prominent 
jeweler on State Street, Chicago, he 
came with the New York Life in Feb 
ruary, 1898. In the twenty years he 
has paid for over six millions of busi 
ress, an annual average of more than 
$200,000 in each of the twenty years. 
Every year since 1899 has seen him a 
member of the $200,000 club with a 
large volume of paid insurance. In 
1908 he won its presidency with a paid 
total of $703,500. He is one of the at- 
tructions at the conferences of the 
$300,000 and $200,000 clubs as a witty 
speaker and an entertaining performer. 
or many years he has contributed to 
the upbuilding of the Park Row branch, 
New York City. In his new post as 
organizer-at-large he will continue to 
assist in construction and new organi- 
vation work there and elsewhere as 
delegated by the company. 











PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 





THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
: new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1857 


Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the inenred. 
Secure prompt action in the 





F INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 


GREE  ccucnekeeson0eneseensseneeussnseneenucedecsceceenceeenshereswesntdceeseceseees $ 16,560,439.04 
CMUUEENUEE  cetbebnenieducessusoo0ngeseesessnggueedbisidnsho6necivedesbeeeeebau@aten 14,343,626.28 
UT. RE iin i caine ican 0 bseesi0e 5 62b hashed cicinesractsbettedtbieesat 2,216,812.76 
PD DE TO ccttsccsadcossntossudeatsissnderstssssecnsseciseentenndesasee 131,790,562 


Is paying its Policyholders nearly.......... ‘ 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


















THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 








- 
15,000 PEOPLE 
Wrote to us last year, in answer to our advertising, for an illustration 
of the Fidelity “Income for Life.” 
This DIRECT LEAD SERVICE helped to make 1917 the best year in 
Fidelity’s history. 
AGENCY OPENINGS FOR THE RIGHT MEN. 
Write to-day 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Insurance in force over Walter LeMar Talbot, 
$142,000,000 President 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’’ 

“I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

‘‘The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly ana 

its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDFNT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 


in force, 113,918 Policies for........ RE SNS ; . $270,243,227.37 
a WHAT NO ODHER COMPANY HAS DONE nities 
To repay to its Policy holders in Death Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 
i 


Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums, 


It stands alone in that result 
Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, ; a 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period 
Excess of amount returned 


$318,299,060.36 
326,786, 585.46 
8.487.525.10 


31, 1917 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


ith an old well estab- 
f you are interested in making a permanent connection w 
ened. company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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‘This newspaper is owned and is pub- 





lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 


105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; W. L. Had- 
ley, Secretary; R. W. Swayne, Assistant 
The address of the officers is 
Telephone 


Secretary. 
the office of this news; per. 


2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter Janu- 


ary 4, 1907, at the Post Office of New 
York, N. Y., under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 


HENRY H. PUTNAM’S RESIGNATION 

The retirement of Henry H. Putnam 
as secretary of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents after ex- 
tending over a long period 
and the removal of the headquarters of 


service 


of years, 


that association from Boston to New 
York, came as a surprise to most fire 
insurance men who had regarded Mr. 


Putnam as a fixture for life. To those, 
however, who attended the last annual 
convention of the in St. 
Louis, and saw a complete change in 
the 
tion, Mr. Putnam’s resignation was re- 
garded as only a question of time. 

The unusual abilities, the mental 
capacity, the knowledge of fire insur- 
ance conditions, and the integrity of 
Mr. Putnam have for years been recog- 
nized. Always an ardent propagandist, 
his loyalty to the cause of the agents 
has never been disputed, while his re- 
lations with the newspapers have been 
marked invariably by courtesy, For 
some years, however, there been 
growing a barrier between Mr. Putnam 
and both agents and companies. The 
estrangement of the underwriters is 
partly the natural consequence of the 
difference in viewpoint; he was at one 
end of a controversy, they were at the 
other. The so-called “unfair list,” or 
list of preferential companies, has 
caused some ill feeling. A few com- 
panies objected to the tone of editorials 
or news articles, calling them unjust or 
one-sided. 

There were companies, which 
thought they detected too much concen- 
tration of power in the organization, 
centered in Boston. And always when 
the association came in for criticism 
the head of the secretary was the 
closest at hand to punch because it was 
the shining target and his was the sig- 
nature affixed to the association's cor- 
respondence. In short, the secretary- 
ship of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is not a popular job. 

It is more difficult to diagnose the 
situation so far as the agents them- 
selves are concerned. Some have felt 


association 


executive direction of the associa- 


has 


too, 


that the association had fallen into a 
rut; others that instead of cementing 
relations between companies and agents 


the producers and the underwriters 
were spreading away from each other. 
And all the time the shadow of State 
insurance has taken on a darker tinge 
and hovered nearer and nearer, warn- 
ing the insurance interests of all kinds 
to amalgamate and to fight the common 
enemy. 

There has been sume criticism of the 
“Bulletin,” the agents’ paper edited by 
Mr. Putnam, in that it frequently has 


not been interesting, pertinent and 
timely, a hard requirement for a man 
not exclusively an editor, while an- 
other faction, the breezy, Western type, 
has objected to the office being in 
Boston, 


These are only a few elements in a 
situation which Mr. Putnam sensed 
and then gracefully retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by Chauncey S. S. Miller, who 
cembines with editorial and secretarial 
abilities, characteristics of bonhomie 
which have already proven invaluable 
in organization work. 

The change in the personnel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents—the coming to the saddle of 
the younger men who are diplomats, 
every one of them—does not mean that 
the association has made changes in 
its program so radical that the old plat- 
form planks are to be ripped apart and 
ali the sentiment against multiple 
agencies and jumbo lines, created by 
the veterans of the association in the 
past quarter of a century, will go for 
naught, Far from it. The association 
at its mid-year conference last week 
reiterated its position against the prac- 
tices complained of by agents for so 
many years. The change that accom- 
panies the new administration is a de- 
sire for harmony with the companies to 
the end that the so-called agency evils 
can be remedied amicably by confer- 
ence instead of by the threats of re- 
prisals that have not been productive 
of results. Other plans are to present 
the dollars-and-cents value of associa- 
tion membership; improvement of the 
“Bulletin,” and of great importance, 
the extension of the exchange or club 
idea described elsewhere. 

As for Mr. Putnam, it is hoped that 
he will continue in the insurance news- 
paper business where his long experi- 
ence in insurance, his literary ability 
and his wide acquaintance will quickly 
build up for him a desirable and in- 
fluential clientele. 





THE NATIONAL LIBERTY 

The Germania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, which has changed 
ite name to the National Liberty Insur- 
arce Company of America, has never 
been a company of German affiliations. 
It was founded in 1859 entirely by 
Americans and some of the noted men 
who have served upon its board of 
directors at various times include the 
late Joseph H. Choate, C. Godfrey 
Gunther, once Mayor of New York City; 
Richard M. Hoe, Marcus L. Ward, 
former Governor of New Jersey; Ernest 
Hall, former Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and many more of equal prom- 
inence. The officers and directors are 
native Americans, and the funds of the 
company are invested entirely in 
American securities. George B. Ed- 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 














WADE FETZER 





Wade Fetzer, of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., Chicago, general agents for the 
Fidelity & Casualty, enjoys the envia- 
ble reputation of being the largest per- 
sonal producer of casualty business. 
Kipling says that there are three places 
in the world where, if you will only 
wait long enough, you can surely meet 
sooner or later anyone you wish 
namely, the head of the Suez Canal, 
the Charing Cross Railway Station in 
Lendon and the Nyanza Docks. There 
is one place in the world—in any part 
of the world—where Wade Fetzer can 
be found (you can stake your last dol- 
lar on that proposition), namely, on 
the spot where any large piece of in- 
surance business is to be allotted. And 
you won’t have to wait long, either. In 
fact, if you are a competitor and are 
afler the same quarry, you are likely 
yourself to reach the spot just after 
the papers have been signed and the 
mutual felicitations are proceeding. 

Just as the old Roman dramatist 
found interesting anything whatever 
that pertained to human kind, so Fet- 
zer covers with confident stride the 
entire field of casualty insurance and 
suretyship. More brilliant, however, 
perhaps than in most other lines have 
been his achievements in accident and 
health protection. A two-fold princi- 
ple of conduct has ever controlled his 
activity—service to the assured and 
lovalty to the company. 


warls is president, Gustav Kehr vice- 
president and L. F. Goule, secretary. 
The Company took its original name. 
“Germania,” as a result of the large 
immigration to America, from 1848 until 
tbe outbreak of the Civil War, of Ger- 
mans, who took part in the revolution 
against autocratic rule in their own 
country, and came to the United States 
to secure political freedom, among 
them being such men as Carl Schurz. 
It is announced ‘by officials of the 
Company that all policies issued prior 
tc the change of name, will continue in 
fcrce until their expiration. The Com- 
rany’s last financial statement gives 
its capital as $1,000,000, with a reserve 
for liabilities of $4,222,485.60, a net 
surplus to policyholders of $3,381,100.27, 
and total assets of $8,603,585.87. Since 
the outbreak of the war, the Company 
has been active in securing recruits for 
the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps, through the medium of posters 
distributed through its agencies, and it 
recently contributed $10,000 to the 
American Red Cross. 





Joseph Gilbert, secretary and _ or- 
gunization -manager of the National 
Non-Partisan League, the State insur- 
ance propagandist, charged with hold- 
ing an unlawful assemblage, was found 
guilty by a jury in the District Court 
at Lakefield, Minn., last week and 
sentenced to three months in the coun- 
ty jail. A warrant has been issued for 
the arrest of A. C. Townley, president 
cf the league, charging him with con- 
sviracy to discourage’ enlistments. 
Townley now is in Thief River Falls. 
* * - 


Lee K. Frankel has been nominated 
a member of the New York State 
Board of Charities, to take the place 
of Dr. Stephen Smith, resigned. As 
founder and first president of the Am- 
erican Public Health Association (of 
which Dr. Frankel is now treasurer), 
he took an active part in the public 
health movement at a time when physi- 
cians generally little understood that ° 
minevement. Dr. Frankel, since 1909, 
has been connected with the Metropol- 
iian Life Insurance Company, being 
new its third vice-president. From 
1899 to 1908 he was manager of the 
United Hebrew Charities in New York 
City; from 1910-12 he was president 
of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities. Though a layman, he, like 
Dr. Smith has been particularly in- 
terested in public health, as well as in 
the welfare of industrial employes, He 
has been a member of the National 
Council of Survey Associates, Inc., for 
many years. Dr. Frankel’s nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
Wednesday. 

+” * + 


George H. Tryon, who has been 
elected vice-president of the National 
of Hartford, as announced last week, 


came to Hartford from Buffalo in 1900. 


He was chosen assistant secretary in 
1905 and secretary in 1912. 
* * * 
Charles Ambler, insurance commis- 


sioner of Pennsylvania, has announced 
his candidacy for State senator. 


WHY POTTS WAS SELECTED 


Made Honorary President of Educa. 
tional League When He Headed 
Insurance Department 


The announcement in Chicago of an 
insurance educational league, with Ru- 
fus M. Potts (former insurance super- 
intendent of Illinois, and a sharp critic 
insurance companies) as honorary 
president, and Senator Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, 
as active president, has attracted much 
attention. The choice of Senator Ham 
ilton is a good but that of Mr. 
Potts, a leading advocate of social in- 
surance, is rather dubious. In com 
menting upon Mr. Potts’ appointment 
a prominent member of the League 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The Educational League was con- 
ceived and promoted by H. S. Vail, of 
Chicago, now in Florida on a vacation 
He selected Mr. Potts as honorary 
president during the time and probably 
largely because he was insurance su- 
perintendent of the State of Illinois and 
because he was interested in and en- 
dorsed and supported the movement.” 


of 


one, 


H. M. WILLET, JR., DIES 
H. M. Willet, Jr., son of the former 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, died in Atlanta 
this week following an operation which 
he underwent in order to be able to 
pass an examination to enter the army. 
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New York State 


Marine Business 





LOSSES GENERALLY FAVORABLE 





Line Reaches Large Proportions on 
Books of Many Active 
Companies 





Marine insurance premiums and 
lesses in New York State in 1917, as 
shown by company returns to the in- 
surance department, are as follows: 











Premiums Losses 

received incurred 
OE, ic nttensatssacciieesed $3,474,822 $1,344,593 
| re 368,240 188,542 
BUMERCE, DR. occccvcssiece 28,243 39,223 
American, IN. J. ...cccccse 210,808 52,027 
American Central ........ 44,781 27,756 
American Foreign Marine 1,327,984 862,547 
American Merch. Marine. 1,579,520 686,624 
“Atlantic Mutual ........ 8,152,042 2,789,211 
Re 8,094 4,721 
eS error 1,054,302 
British & Foreign Marine 3,293,557 902,582 
CE csscnccenckenses 44,540 7,618 
Camden 5 117,825 
Century 1,97 
ONG) Gh vicvcnssceccn _4F i $seeecn 
Cologne f 486 
Commercial Union, Eng.. 19,944 3,709 
Commercial Union ....... 136,258 12,708 
Commonwealth ........... 94,128 44,369 
COMMOCTIEUE cscesccscccnecs 567,390 179,968 
SME. “cngdecceradetevas 2,817 25 
PD eth vidhtestenseiesinies 11,745 1,762 
Federal Unien 6icssccccces 6,716 3,273 
Fireman’s Fund .......... 2,291,189 2,755,962 
a. a eee 148,798 19,792 
WORN wasdudcecsnveersn 63,341 22,269 
German Alliance ......... 2,098 239 
SEE cunenaevascciases 482,111 446,626 
S| Oa 70,420 29,066 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 286,136 42,451 
Great American ......0.. 112,678 95,736 
DEE. sanateudcecsdveses 85,762 21,034 
Home, New York......... 1,324,316 977,711 
SION. xo conencsonenssooss 572,837 356,841 
Independence, Pa. ..cscee  serece 505 
Ins. Co. State of P: 156,618 158,174 
PEER csccvcsvis 173,556 153,550 
Liberty Marine 8 24,025 
L& L. & G., L’ Ai 3 335,497 
hes, Ge ties Ge Gnescctxessccns 25,142 
London & Lancashire.... 5,5: 35,969 
Maritime Marine ........ 139,334 5,794 
SS 2 > aS 439,623 214,367 
PINNED: _ccsccweieccantes 41,369 10,177 
Merchants, New York.... 212,654 76,174 
Michigan Commercial .... 123,400 49,582 
Milwaukee Mechanics ... 11,214 840 
National-Ben Franklin .. 23,804 9,377 
National, Denmark ...... 171,328 33,027 
National Union, Pa....... 489,145 46,510 
PEE snneccectscsensonts 84,996 48,693 
New Brunswick .......... 5,588 473 
New Hampshire .......... 56,118 5,281 
err 186,625 141,480 
are 235,925 106,327 
Norske Lloyd ...........-. 5,060,123 2,790,210 
North Atlantic .....ccc0e- 338,238 24,025 
OPIN SED. sb0s05c005000s 149,166 71,340 
North British & M....... 126,978 47,317 
Northwestern National .. 293,137 165,081 
Norwich Union ........... 7152,891 27,376 
Cee TERTIGE occccccasees 725,462 869,390 
BO eee e 327,402 182,572 
ND dhideceksesseuccasens 88,925 27,393 
Peoples National ......... ae ———tisét 
Phoenix ‘Assurance ...... 28,081 13,196 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 771,386 315,060 
FROG WERE,  sccdccvconescs 1,623,209 1,138,567 
CE. sacanedstetbnstuveres 1,565,007 530,547 
Reliance Marine ......... 697,716 869,797 
DME spcicuccaibeseaeueee a 3 3 —«éCsé«seaait 
Royal Exchange ......... 1,948,234 716,200 
OS ere eer errr 141,971 65,573 
Ce: OE. wccnsewesueon 124,755 45,731 
Union Hisp.-Am. ......... 83,114 12,610 
United States ............ 671,618 365,534 
DONE. cncsvsssvsncresne 1,614 905 
Scandinavian-American .. 1,061,910 327,410 
Scottish U, & N 8,545 4,548 
Second Russian .. «++ 1,082,964 197,853 
Skandinavia ...... - 229,512 164,528 
Springeld F, & M. ‘ ee 
Standard Marine ......... 1,139,128 604,916 
oe, eee COs 
st. Paul F. & BM....0000- 2,036,435 1,001,780 
GOUPOERNME  scccceceasevesss 103,897 173,683 
Switzerland General ..... 419,090 182,560 
Thames & Mersey........ 814,035 300,690 
Westchester ....ccccccccees 266,069 112,753 
Western Assurance ...... 1,606,901 642,016 
OE snabecdiasesiesas LC t—iétn wh eww 
WHEE, eentndsxedinennane 4,392 927 


*Estimated. ftOcean Marine. 





MADE RESIDENT MANAGER 


T. McGill Patterson has been made 
resident manager in Philadelphia of 
the North British, Pennsylvania, Mer- 
cantile and Commonwealth. John Bon- 
iface succeeds him in the field—special 
azent for the Pennsylvania Fire in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


MAKE FLINDELL MANAGER 





National Union Brokerage Department 
—Company Offers Brokers Facil- 
ities for U. S. and Cuba 





E. F. Fiindell has been appointed 
manager of the brokerage department 
in New York City of the National 
Union Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 
The appointment is already effective 
and Mr. Flindell is now binding busi- 
ness for the Company throughout the 
United States and Cuba. 

In addition to the National Union, Mr. 
Flindell represents for the writing of 
business in like territory the Scottish 
Union & National, of England, and the 
Yorkshire, of England. 

The National Union has maintained 
a brokerage department in New York 
City for several years which was until 
recently in charge of William A. Page, 
now special agent of the Phoenix of 
London in the suburban field. 

Mr. Flindell has had an underwriting 
experience covering twenty-five years. 
He started in the Manchester, England, 
office of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, coming to the United States four 
years later when he entered the New 
York office of the Commercial Union. 
In addition to his representations for 
general territory, Mr. Flindell main- 
tains agencies in Newark, Jersey City 
and Brooklyn. He is also manager of 
the New York “ity automobile depart- 
ment of the Yorkshire. 





R, R. TOE LAER HERE 

Robert R. toe Laer, of Amsterdam 
and Copenhagen, one of the leading 
re-insurance men of Europe, and also 
manager in Holland of the Equitable 
Life, is in the city. He is president 
of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Amsterdam. 





COEYMAN RESIGNS 
Howard O. Coeyman, former special 
agent of the First National Fire, who 
has been with E. F, Flindell since that 
Company re-insured, has resigned. He 
has announced no new connection as 
yet. 





MESSENGER PROBLEM SOLVED 

To take the place of office boys that 
are no longer, several of the companies 
have adopted the expedient of calling 
in A. D. T. messengers to deliver pol- 
icies, etc. 








George W. Swartwout, of Catskill, 
N. Y., has given up the grocery busi- 
ress and the town clerkship and has 
entered the insurance field. 





-—THE AUTOMOBILE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 








CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 








Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


_—- 








THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENC E, R. I. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INS. CO., ORGANIZED 1825 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION ASSURANCE CO. OF NORWIC H, 3 AND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N: Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















FRED. S. JAMES 


United States Managers 


of Paris, France 


of Paris, France 








FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


EAGLE & BRITISH DOMINIONS INS. CO. Ltd. 
of London, England 


UNDERWRITING SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 








GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Cc. B. G. GAILLARD 
Assistant Manager 


NEW YORK 
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Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phone: John 2312 
Presented here are the premium and Premiums Rasen Se 
: i ‘ meee : receivec incurre¢ —— —_—_—__———————O 
loss records on fire business in New jj) Owners Mut., Ill... 5.958 813 | 
e ¢ ‘ x Mill Owners Mut., Ia.... 10,804 8,029 
Fork Stat in 1917 es shown by re Milwaukee Mechanics ... 276,556 150,964 7 PY Ol : nd 
ports filed with the department: Minneapolis F. & M..... 30,604 34,007 war On nt ancas = 
A OS errr 626,484 342,391 a 
Premiums —- Losses) Mutual Fire, Albany...... 35,507 23,786 
received incurred Narragansett Mutual .... 18,712 900 
ROE. bacacdcerrnisesesares $1,426,972 $921,022 National-Ben Franklin .. 250,330 107,235 Si 
Bheille, Paria ..ccccccccee 52,361 40,281 National, Denmark ...... 85,491 19,950 ue a Iusurunee 0 
DCEE trccdesvinccer 468,490 281,211 National Mutual, Pa...... 6,031 2,423 * 
DEE, 6xcckdcyetnbosarenes 117,112 95,805 National Trades ......... 13,811 212 
MPOMOGNIE. cosccnercescces 163,905 96,002 National Union, Pa....... 163,490 89,642 > 
SOG. TEs veccvcteccese 166,663 83,717 Nationale, Paris ......... 78,544 6,422 4 LIVERE OOL, — 
Allied Underwriters ..... 6,883 Be SUOWOE.  siscicereicavnavocer 229,058 97,717 
American Central ........ 194,101 131,196 New Brunswick .......... 175,672 91,994 —————— ——————— oo — — — — —_0_0—0——eEoOOoeeeeee 
American Druggists ...... 13,655 9,304 New Hampshire .......... 356,964 196,235 ee eee See ee ee 
American Exch. Und. ... 35,412 337 ' - 169,397 82,370 
American Mutual, R. I.. $6,357 22,906 ‘ oS #8 wrens 
a ee re 455,019 198,371 New York National...... 113,526 20,354 
Arkwright Mutual 94,453 37,560 N. Y. ‘Reciprocal Und.... 104,755 3,737 * 9 
Assurance Underwriters.. > grebee tC cemieenregesees 876,169 443,001 
BUUENE:  veadsaxtesdeateenves’s 270,781 157,301 North America, Int. Ins.... 47,548 = = saeees Y nsurance 0. éewar e ° 
i iis 14,809 73 North British & M....... 1,019,468 647,788 9 9 
Berkshire Mutual ....... 13,242 6,975 North Carolina Home..... 17,903 9h s09 
Blackstone Mutual, R. I. 172,226 30,954 ye River era rgd “ey aan January 1, 1917 
SKS. acvedlasabaveny anew’ 463,279 274,057. Northern, New York...... 38, 38! B/,0NN2 — 
oreo Mfrs. Mutual..... 122,382 11,530 Northern, Russia Ltt eeeees 207,259 108,292 Cash Capital CFO SCCECCS STOLE SC SEBECS . $1,250,000.00 
British-America .......-.. 208,121 139,553 Northwestern National .. 271,544 120,193 ; 
Buffalo sseupieeed SAS Ea 200,731 82,910 Norwich Union ........... 240,561 106,960 Net Surplus SCOR DOW H SST OA DE DED S .$2,449,322.25 
. Ohio Farmers Mutual..... 19(),228 101,813 - 
sce eS ar 4 Mra Obie Mutual ......0.0..0. 1/252 2507 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS... .$3,699,322.25 
, — 7 “yh wees OM COOGY o.s-ccvcesseces 114,265 52,890 
DEMURE os ccvecsivevecest 63,715 32,046 Orient ™ seh phot pana 27 698 90830 
SEs vcdievecequmondedh 304,483 148,502 +- 
Capital, N. H 106,663 52.27] POE: .gcrarenennexeavisneoas 134,447 104,750 
eee nc OM RD Palatine voce ie ccccn 2798 KAM? DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
laa i 154,382 70,460 a Dg ig a “ a. — JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
' - ” F ] Mutual:...... 30,60! 
City of New York........ 226,443 99,370 Setotesle : saan 37° 598 15.699 NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
Cleveland National ...... 54,766 33,972 Pawtucket “Mutual ....... 14.249 7049 
ROE. os ninakebbbh ne sienine 159,636 157,077 ay cot : iad sa 02 249 aa 
Commercial Union, N, Y. 113,481 67,928 rae Vissi setae pt ated 
Commercial Union, Lon.. 980,192 541,539 caw fe Natie Saba iia 917 298 81 286 
I bce aleweeeins 58,334 23,274 Sieaie. oe ved salen “OR S41 6.422 G 
wT) 7) BED vtecesecnee 219,843 24,362 d OBA)” ne Sa nla tan pAetarad gion 7 . 
ene age gE papa ye 7 ais Phoenix ‘Assurance ...... 453,754 225,817 Authorized Capital $500,000 
9495 Phoenix, Hartford ..... . 749,891 341,168 
Contiecticut ....cccscccsege 411,513 169,425 Pittst | 99'029 04.978 = ~~. 
Cot. & Woolen Mfrs. Mut.. 11,156 17,096 Eittsburgn  .....seeeeseweee a bd ai - 4 
County, Pa. 33,457 15,352 Frotomac ............. coon BD 22.558 
7h Sram seenieanonpees ~~ 9 Protection Mutual, Tll.... 12,442 1130 
Detroit National ......... 60,089 36,163 ee “ees 436.233 185.531 
Dixie ... wee esterases eee ens 71,947 38,367 RE PRE AE RG 487.035 211,913 ~ 
Dubuque F, & M......... 179,834 84,589 Reliance .......45. cocces GARD 79,686 
Eagle & British Dom.... 83,936 25,715 Retail Hdw. Mut., Minn.. 34,995 15.256 
Enterprise Mutual, R. I. 86,290 22,906 Rhode Island ............. 192,357 147,713 
Equitable U nderwriters... 14,002 Te CCM op nénsccscesecses 237 623 59.439 al 
Fall River Mfrs. Mut.... 112,079 20,735 Rhode Island Mut........ 202,249 38,746 DETROIT. MI H 
Farmers, York ........... 98,870 62,171 Rocky Mountain ......... er , C IGAN 
Rederal Union ........... 44,002 0 OS ee 901.057 513,728 a : © ge 
Fire Association Beara 647,157 WU RENE ob cdersedccucare'cins 1,143.110 513.804 A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
Fireman’s Fund .......... 1,052,471 511,572 Roval Exchange .. con =e 193.148 * 
Biremens Mutual, R. I... 240,124 48,000 Rubber Mfrs. Mutual.... 10.744 17.075 lines of permanence 
iremens, D. of C........ 34,545 10,487 Russian Re-insurance ... 470.070 252.827 
Kiremens, N. J.....+sse00. 514,745 348,980 Safeguard ..........sceee0e 57.397 13.992 AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 
Fire Re-insurance ........ 261,484 162,273 Scottish U. & N.......... 400,705 172.150 
UGGS PUSEIOT vcpcccccecce 436,389 SE OE, nae ekudanrceteates 57.471 37.496 
ens DEMURE ccsceces 8,823 6,440 Skandia ..... Eee tem : 91.13? 
CN i Sd el aiade noe 412,784 189,871 Skandinavia dingiitetuswn wate 187.773 RR,527 
General, Paris 120,797 83,065 Springfield F. & M...... 547.700 257.407 | 
georgia _— 28,971 8,389 State Assurance .......... 64.115 49.74 i 
SS eee 93,393 DP THARNERE Gnrscccrccccecscse ‘ORAM 45 420 @ 
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The Local Agents’ Big Conference In Chicago 


C. S. S. Miller Succeeds H. H. Putnam as Secretary-Treasurer; Association Headquarters to Be in New 


York; a “Bulletin” Editor in Every State; Company-Agency Conferences Endorsed; Old 


Planks Regarding Annexes and Multiple Agencies Reiterated 


In reporting the annual convention 
ef the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents last summer in St. Louis, 
be Eastern Underwriter said that 
there had been a complete change in 
the “management” of the Association; 
that the men who had been running 
the Association for almost a quarter 
of a century had given way to younger 
men, and that this change would re- 
flect in some manner in the relations 
between companies and agents. With- 
in a short time the Association’s new 
officers and committees met in New 
York and arranged for the re-organiza- 
tion of the secretary’s office and for 
the appointment of a conference com- 
uwittee of five to meet with a similar 
committee from the companies in or- 
cer to thresh out common fire insur- 
ance problems in a sympathetic spirit 
of co-operation. It began to be recog- 
n‘zed throughout fire insurance that a 
new era was dawning and that the 
companies and agents were drawing 
closer together. This was refiectea in 
the meeting of several State associa- 
tions addressed by President E. M. 
Allen. 

The Chicago Meeting Last Week 

As time for the mid-year meeting of 
the Association drew near, there was 
keen interest as to what would happen. 
Among other rumors there was one 
that Henry H. Putnam, for years sec- 
1etary of the Association, would re- 
sign. The meetings were held in the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, last week, and 
they were of the greatest significance. 
Mr. Putnam resigned; he was succeed- 
ed by C. S. S. Miller, a well known 
newspaper man, who had been appoint- 
ed field secretary of the Association 
in December, and who, making an ini- 
tial drive for membership in New Jer- 
sey, drove that State from seventh to 
third place in total membership of 
State associations. 

Headquarters Moved to New York 

A few other radical changes made 
were thus outlined by F. J. Cox in his 
report as chairman of the executive 
committee, which report was adopted 
without a dissenting voice: 

1. The National office will be im- 
mediately moved to New York. Most 
cf us go to New York oftener from 
all over the country than to Boston. 
With “welcome” on the doormat, a 
cordial employe of the National Asso- 
Clation ic offer tus hospitality of the 
office to visiting members, our prestige 
will be at once increased with our 
ewn rank and file, most of whom have 
never entered the Boston office. Our 
New England members are willing to 
sacrifice this for the common good. 


Again, New York is becoming more 
and more the center of all the insur- 
arce interests of the country. The Na- 
tional Association will have greater 
weight and power, more chance of pro- 
tecting our agency interests if our Na- 
ticnal office is known and recognized 
l. this great home office city. Recent- 
ly, a minor employe of Mr. Putnam’s 
office made a trip from Boston as far 
as Baltimore, Maryland, spending time 
also at Newark, New Jersey, New York 


and Hartford, 
soliciting 
for “The 
this expense 
had our office been in New 
the results accomplished more q 
we may find 


week, 


In time 
have another 
sume other Middle 
increase in influence and membership, 
hardly need discuss this at the 
as the moving of the of- 
fice from Boston to 
siderable 
over present 


but we 
present 


urer will 


time, 


Miller Succeeds Putnam 
2. Due 
Cc. BB. &. 


“Bulletin” 


ond attend to the 
York office in Mr. Miller’s absence on 
the road doing organization work. 
this way 
will give to the field work arti- 
constantly by i 
as he travels through a State the prop- 
er co-operation and publicity to secure 
the best membership campaign results. 
“Bulletin” 
cence per week on a certain day 
and every week, 
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Miller has been 
retary-treasurer to fill the vacancy, 
will devote his entire time to National 
Association 
and control of the president and execu- 
tive committee. 

3. An assistant to the secretary-treas- 
once who will 
be able and competent to publish the 
. Miller’s direction 


be secured at 


It should contain more 
interesting reading matter and become 


Sawqnue 


| AS am asset to any agency, by every test that counts, the 
| NATIONAL UNION is unquestionably a company whose repre- 
sentation good ageuis should seek. Extending always a full 
measure of co-operation, its facilities and service have given it 
| @ conspicuous place in 5000 offices throughout the United States. 
To experienced and properly qualified agents the NATIONAL 
UNION can prove its worth in numerous ways. Are you willing 
"to be convinced of facts already proven to others who have 
| gained satisfaction and profit in a pleasant business relationship? 
| Shall we send a Special Agent seems salt 


the trip taking about a a live trade journal of vital interest 


to members. With the proper stimulus 
applied to each of us by the National 
office from time to time, county and 
State organization officers, national 
committee members and officers should 
contribute real news of our agency 
business and doings which will compel 
ite constant reading. 


Company Advertising 

Until we can get along without com- 
pany advertising at all, enough addi- 
tional advertising can be secured by 
the co-operation of our members with 
the secretary-treasurer to pay a hand- 
some profit to the “Bulletin,” and this 
without sacrificing one iota of our edi- 
torial independence as a purely agents, 
for agents, by agents’ publication. 

As long as our editorials are based 
on facts and are truthful, no company 
advertisers would dare to attempt to 
influence or interfere with a strong, 
fcarless editorial policy for the protec- 
‘ion of our interests as agents. 

Putnam Resolution 

The first news of Mr. Putnam’s re- 
firement came to the meeting in Mr. 
Cox’s report. It was a complete sur- 
prise. 

Mr. Putnam -was at the Hotel La 
Salle the day before the meeting, but 
left the next day for Boston, He will 
remain with the association until sone 
routine matters are cleaned up. Yae 
conference passed the following resolu- 
ticn about the former secretary-treas- 
uver: 

Resolved, That this conference 
desires to express its appreciation 
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of the valuable services of ex-Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Henry H. Putnam 
during the many years that he has 
labored for this Association and all 
agents of the country, and wishes 
for him a full measure of success 
in his future plans. 


Mr. Putnam has not announced his 
future plans, but he will probably re- 
main in the insurance newspaper busi- 
ness, as he is a good writer and has a 
sweeping command of fire insurance 
subjects. 


The Largest Conference 
The conference was the largest ever 
held by the Association, and a surpris- 
ing feature was the number of new 
faces and the absence of many of the 
old ones. For instance, there were 
twenty members of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation present, while representatives 
from as distant points as Tulsa, Okla., 
and Salt Lake City were there. C. H. 
Woodworth, of Buffalo, did not attend. 
EK. C. Roth, of Buffalo, former presi- 
dent, was invited the first day to sit 
with President Allen. In the various 
discussions no part was taken by Mr. 
Roth or George D. Markham. Clarence 
Pellett, of Chicago, made a short talk 
on the tax situation, From the Bast 

came the following delegation: 


New York: John L. Tiernon, E. C. 
Roth, Richard L. Wood, John A. Mur- 
phy, Ward H. McPherson, P. 8. Hum- 
phrey, Buffalo. 

Connecticut: James iL. Case, Nor- 
wich; William L. Hatch, New Britain; 
George: FE. Boyd, Waterbury; T. B. 
Warren, Bridgeport; Charles L. McNeil, 
Torrington; -E. W, Beardsley, Hartford. 

New Hampshire: Louis C. Merrill, 
Coacord. 

New Jersey: Fred L. Cox, Perth 
Amboy; T. C. Moffatt, Newark; Mere- 
dith Dickinson, Trenton. 

An interested spectator was T. B. 
Gallagher of the Aetna. \No fire insur- 
ance special agents attended. A life 
insurance man who dropped in to look 
the agents over was L. Brackett Bis- 
bop, manager of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life in Chicago. Mr. Gallagher 
made a talk endorsing the cdnference 
ilea, 

Old Planks Stand 

The conference ran along on greased 
wheels. It was perfectly managed. 
Again and again President Allen dem- 
enstrated that he is a master at ac- 
complishment and of tact. He gave 
free rein to discussion una everyone 
was offered the opportunity to speak, 
If there .is any impression that be 
cause the Association is in new and 
younger hands it has surrendered any 
of the points of view for which it has 
been battling for years, it should im- 
mediately be dissipated. President Al- 
len said that the new officers would 
always respect the traditions of the As- 
sociation, and extend a listening ear to 
the members of the old guard. Further- 
more, the conference wasted no time 
in passing the following resolution to 
place its position once more before the 
insurance community: 

The conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents 
sends greetings to its members in 
every State in the Union and 
pledges its wholehearted and un- 
divided support in furtherance of 
the principles and good practices 
to which as heretofore it has been 
committed, and again decries as 
unethical and vicious the practices 
known as multiple agency repre- 
sentation, underwriters’ annexes 
and jumbo lines; and promises to 
continue with unabated zeal our 
efforts in eradicating them from 
the business of insurance; and we 
urge upon our members increased 
aid and support of our officers in 
the campaign now being waged to 
Increase our membership, until it 
embraces all those agents who are 
legitimate and honorable and sole- 
ly engaged in the local agency 
business. 
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Other Resolutions 
Two other resolutions passed follow: 

We urge upon our casualty sec- 
tion the importance of working 
towards the end that the same 
good practices that now prevail 
in the fire insurance field—the rec- 
ognition of the agents’ ownership 
of éxpirations and the respect of 
agents’ territorial rights—shall be 
recognized by the casualty com- 
panies. 

In this hour of stress and peril 
we stand unitedly in giving to the 
public our best professional skill 
in the prevention of the fire waste, 
thereby conserving our National 
resources. 


Newspaper Editors Attend By Invita- 


tion 

One interesting feature of the con- 
ference was the presence of a number 
of newspaper editors, invited to meet 
the agents and to advise with them. 
These editors included Young E, Alli- 
sen, Louisville; Cyrus King Drew, Den- 
ver; C. M. Cartwright, William Craw- 
ford and T. R. Weddell, Chicago, and 
the editor of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er. This conference is reported tin 
another article. 

One of the big new agency move- 
ments—the organization of local clubs, 
or exchanges, is also commented upon 
in a separate story. The other impor- 
tant new movement--the conference 
committee—-will be reviewed later. 

After 10,000 Members 

The organization campaign is going 
right ahead now; and prospects are 
bright for 10,000 members. The first 
campaign will be made in Kentucky, 
with probably New York second, The 


Continental Group Changes—How They 
Affect Messrs. Swinnerton, 
Kennedy and Robertson 





A number of changes in the Con- 
tinental, American Eagle and Fidelity 
Phenix have been made in order to 
separate the underwriting officers of 
the three companies so that with the 
exception of President Evans, Vice 
President Koeckert and Second Vice 
President and Secretary J, EK. Lopez 
the underwriting heads of the three 
companies will be entirely independ- 
ent of each other. Secretary F. R. 
Millard in the loss department and 
Secretary Ernest Sturm in the finan 
cial end will remain for all three com- 
panies. The changes follow: 

James A. Swinnerton, who has been 
secretary of all three companies, re- 
signs as secretary of the American 
Eagle and VFidelity-Phenix. He _ will 
hereafter devote all his time and at- 
tention to the Continental, for which 
Company as secretary he supervises 
the ‘New England field, as well as New 
York State. 

Sidney R. Kennedy and Norman T. 
Robertson, who have been assistant 
secretaries for the Fidelity-Phenix, have 
been appointed secretaries, effective 
immediately, Mr. Kennedy has charge 
of the New England, Middle and East- 
ern States for the Fidelity-Phenix. Mr, 
Robertson has charge of Southern ter- 
ritory for the Fidelity-Phenix. 

Horace I. Congdon, in the insurance 
business, of Englewood, N. J., died a 
few days ago. 


THE AGENTS’ BULLETIN 
Divisional Editors Appointed in All the 
States—Will Make Drive 
for Cards 


A conference between editors of 
trade papers and representatives of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents was held in Chicago last week. 
the agents assured the editors that 
they wanted to improve the “Bulletin” 
and at the same time they did not 
want to be placed in the position of 
having the “Bulletin” a competitor of 
the trade papers. 

It was decided to have the “Bulletin” 
feature ‘agents’ problems and_ the 
agents’ propaganda. ‘The president of 
each association was given responsibil- 
ity for furnishing matter from his par- 
ticular State. A drive for display 
cards will be made. 

Agents had complained that the “Bul- 
letin” was largely a rehash of the in- 
surance papers, and many left the 
papers in the wrappers unopened. 

GOT 100 NEW MEMBERS 

President Allen and Chairman Cox, of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, went 
to the Twin Cities after the Chicago 
conference of insurance agents and ad- 
dressed the Minnesota Association, 
which has been languishing. The 
speakers aroused so much enthusiasm 
that one hundred new members for the 
State association resulted. 

DECKER’S NEW POSITION 

James Decker has been appointed 
manager of the parcels post and tourist 
baggage departments of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropvlitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 





ANEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 
PERCY. B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 











LEWIS & GENDAR, Inc. 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Brooklyn and Suburban Agency 

Northern Asse. Co., Ltd. of Eng. Firemen’s Inc. Co. of New Jersey 


Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Inc. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


145 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN—NEW YORK 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 











125th Anniversary 
Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


4g 








FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Rent, Leasehold, Tornado, Explosion, 
Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Travelers’ Baggage, Parcel Post 





The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 














Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. #4, agester St. Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE DENVER LUTHU INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bl 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St 

DETROI ONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 
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CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 

















JONES, LAUNT & BARRETT, Inc., GENERAL AGENTS 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of CAL. 
CHICAGO BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 

THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
SECURITY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of MINN. 


HEAD OFFICES: 411-13 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK We are strictly an Agency Office, and can offer 
LONDON service and facilities anywhere in the United 
CHICAGO States 

BALTIMORE . 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 95 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Settle Crooked 


Film Fire Loss 


PREMIUMS LESS COMMISSIONS 





$33,000 Insurance on 24,000 Feet of 
Film—Story With Real 
Human Interest 





Investigation of a fire which occurred 
in a Brooklyn warehouse in 1916, in 
which 24,000 feet of moving picture 
film were said to have been de- 
stroyed, has led to the apprehension of 
the assured who it appears blew 
up a steamer on its way from South 
America to New York. He is now in 
jail. 

The Brooklyn loss was disposed of 
by the payment of the premiums re- 
ceived by the companies, less the brok- 
er’s commission. 

‘The insurance reported was $33,000, 
in five companies, on films said to be 
in a metal case, in a metal lined trunk. 
The exact location of the trunk was 
not made clear, although it was sup- 
posed to have been in the cellar. The 
ruins were searched for a trace of the 
films, but without success. 

Said He Bought Films 

Shortly after the fire the manager of 
the warehouse disappeared and has not 
yet been found. The bureau of fire in- 
vestigation became interested mainly 
because the alleged films were stored 
in a non-fireproof warehouse. 

In the fire marshal’s questioning of 
the assured it developed that he was 
born in London, from where he went 
to Australia and later to South Amer- 
ica. He came to this country with 
35,000, so he said, end purchased the 
films for $30,000, He produced a bill 
of sale for the films, attested by a 
notary public. The whole story is be- 
lieved to be absolutely false. 

During the investigation it was said 
that the assured was in an hospital, 
out of town, and that he was suffering 
with a contagious disease and that he 
was in the incurable ward. It devel- 
oped that the hospital in question does 
not take contagious cases and has no 
incurable ward. The investigation de- 
veloped that the assured had arrived 
in South America as a sailor. He had 
worked as a newspaper reporter and a 
writer of fiction. Once he cabled New 
York papers that he had been killed by 
Indians while on an exploration trip to 
the interior of South America. 

Blew Up Steamer 

It was also shown that he went to 
South America in 1914 with a moving- 
picture camera and 24,000 feet of film. 
It was learned that in 1916 he shipped 
a box labeled “mineral specimens” on 
a steamer from South America and ob- 
tained $80,000 insurance on _ them, 
claiming that the box contained 24,000 
feet of film of considerable value. The 
ship was about a day out when an ex- 
plosion occurred which was clearly 
traceable to this box of alleged films. 
There was no other cargo on the ship 
except hides. The result of the ex- 
plosion was so disastrous that the ship 
had to make port. 

The assured was arrested in New 
York, wearing the uniform of a British 


MERCHANTS PROTEST 





Lax Prosecution of Truck and Ware. 
house Thieves Charged 
Against City 
‘Casualty companies have found it 
impossible to write burglary insurance 
on goods being carried from place to 
place on trucks in New York City be- 
cause of the heavy losses. Such pro- 
tection of this kind as is now written 
can be obtained through private as- 
sociations of merchants, the insurance 
companies having given it up some- 

time ago. 

The Merchants’ Association has al- 
ways been active in urging the prose- 
cution of thieves who take merchandise 
from trucks and warehouses, but the 
courts have been so lenient with this 
class of criminal that the Merchants’ 
Association has felt it necessary to 
call attention to an apparent miscar- 
riage of justice through laxity. These 
thefts amount to a large sum annually, 
and lax prosecution encourages their 
repetition. 

A Case in Point 

The Merchants’ Association has sent 
the following letter to District Attorney 
Swann: 

In July last a man named Jacob Gold- 
berg, having stolen a parcel of silks, 
was arrested with the property in his 
possession and identified on the spot 
by the clerk from whom the property 
was stolen. He was held by the Grand 
Jury under bail of $500. The case was 
on the calendar of Judge Rosalsky’s 
Court. Several of the witnesses, hav- 
ing been summoned, were in attend- 
ance, but the essential witness, namely, 
the police officer who made the arrest, 
was not there. The case was accord- 
ingly adjourned to January 21. No 
cases were heard by Judge Rosalsky 
that day, all of them being adjourned 
to the 22, for which date several wit- 
nesses were summoned. The defend- 
ant, however, was not present in court 
and his attorney secured an adjourn- 
ment to the following day. Again the 
defendant was not present and an ad- 
journment was taken to January 24, 
on which date neither the defendant, 
his attorney nor the police officer wit- 
ness were present. 

Gets Off With a Fine 

In all of these varied proceedings the 
civil witnesses made their successive 
appearances at much inconvenience. 
At a later hearing Mr. Bruno, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Watts, Franken & 
Bruno, who had suffered by the theft, 
protested to Assistant District Attor- 
ney Markowitz, who had charge of the 
case, complaining of the failure to pro- 
duce the defendant in court and pro- 
cced with the trial. Mr. Markowitz 





army officer. He had again changed 
his name. Numerous confidential pa- 
pers were found on him showing that 
he was closely connected with the Ger- 
man government. Insurance papers 
were also found. His bail was fixed at 
$50,000. A laboratory investigator is- 
sued an affidavit that he had seen the 
alleged films and knew their value. 
Later, he admitted that the affidavit 
was false. 
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stated that as the result of the proceed- 
ings thus far the defendant’s bail 
would be forfeited. 

It is manifest that this case has not 
been pressed with proper vigor. The 
result appears to be that the defend- 
ant, who could and should have been 
convicted of a felony and sentenced to 
imprisonment, will escape proper pun- 
ishment practically by the forfeiture 
of $500, apparently by reason of the 
failure of the Assistant District Attor- 
néy properly to perform his duty. 
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It will clarify my remarks, which I 
am about to make, which on account ot 
the limited time at my disposal must 
necessarily be brief, if I recite cer- 
tain peculiar unwritten understandings 
which, although they do not appear 
anywhere on the face of a marine pol- 
icy, are nevertheless well known and 
thoroughly understood in the mercan- 
{ile business, and are enforced by the 
courts. 

The first is that the insurance con- 
tract being a contract of good faith will 
fall to the ground, in whole or in part, 
in the event of fraudulent practices by 
either party to the contract; therefore, 
it is an implied condition in every con- 
tract of marine insurance that the 
person who proposes the risk to an 
underwriter shall communicate every 
material fact, which is within his ex- 
clusive knowledge, to that underwriter, 
unless the terms of the policy are such 
as to render such communication su- 
perfluous. 

Must be no Concealment 


He must tell everything he knows 
which he thinks might influence the 
underwriter’s judgment either to ac- 
cept or decline the risk, or even to 
increase or diminish the premium 
charges; furthermore, he must not 
conceal anything which might induce 
the underwriter to decline the risk, or 
which, were it known, might influence 
the underwriter’s judgment in any of 
the above particulars, and it makes no 
difference whether this concealment re- 
sults from ignorance or design, it will 
be equally fatal to the contract. 

Another understood necessity of the 
contract of insurance is that the in- 
sured shall have an interest in the sub- 
ject at risk; he cannot simply bet or 
wager on the safe arrival of this or 
that ship if he has no interest in her. 

Wager policies, as they are called, 
have long since been pronounced il- 
legal, and they cannot now be enforced 
ir. any court in this country or in Eng- 
land. 

Another implied warranty, as it is 


On Hulls | 


Insurance Co. North America || 
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called, is that every vessel shall be 
seaworthy, and that she shall pursue 
her voyage without any undue delay 
or deviation from any of the establish- 
ed usages of trade or navigation, and 
finally that the adventure must be a 
legal one both as regards its business 
naturd, and the mode in which it is 
prosecuted. 


What Constitutes Seaworthiness 


A great many cases have come be- 
fore the courts, and a great many 
books have been written to define just 
wkat constitutes seaworthiness; a 
brief definition ig thorough fitness in 
all respects of the vessel named to 
pursue her voyage to its destination, 
and to encounter the ordinary perils, 
which must be met with in so doing. 

Neither the ignorance nor innocence 
of the assured will avail to relieve him 
from a breach of this warranty. 

As regards voyage insurance on hull, 
it is to be noted that the warranty of 
seaworthiness may be subdivided, thus 
the degree of seaworthiness required 
o” a vessel lying safe in port is less 
than would be necessary for navigating 
the ocean. As regards the hull un- 
derwriters, the warranty of seaworthi- 
ness is satisfied if a vessel is sea- 
worthy for that portion of the voyage 
which she is about to undertake. 

While lying in port she must be sea- 
vorthy for the risks of the port, and 
be in condition to move to and fro 
i. that port for the purpose of outfit- 
ting or loading cargo. 

When she leaves such port a higher 
degree of seaworthiness attaches. 

If the voyage contemplates a river 
cr lake transit prior to reaching the 
ocean, she must be sufficiently sea- 
worthy to encounter the ordinary risks 
of such river or inland body of water, 
and when she finally goes to sea, she 
Rust be fully seaworthy in every re- 
spect to encounter the ordinary risks 
end perils of the sea. 


Time Policy on Hull 


As regards a time policy on hull, it 
is an old axiom that there is no war- 
ranty of seaworthiness in a time poli- 
cy. This is because in a time policy 
a vessel is or may be out of the con- 
trol of the owner at the time the pol- 
icy may attach, and the owner may be, 
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and frequently is, in entire ignorance 
of her physical condition at that time. 

The only exception to the rule is 
that unseaworthiness known to the 
cwner, and allowed to continue by him 
efter he has an opportunity to remedy 
‘i, will vaid the policy. 

It should also be remembered that 
the very essence of the contract of 
marine insurance is indemnify. Its 
sole and exclusive object is to procure 
for the assured indemnity in the strict- 
est sense of that word, and consequent- 
ly its whole spirit would be violated 
if the assured were to make the oc- 
currence of any casualty insured 
against a means of gain, for this 
would be to give him an interest in 
procuring sea losses, which would be 
cpposed to every principle of commer- 
cial policy. 

To consider the elements. of the con- 
tract, marine insurance may briefly be 
said to be a contract whereby one party 
for a specified consideration agrees to 
indemnify another who is interested in 
property exposed to marine risk against 
loss incidental thereto. 


The Terms 

The instrument by which the con- 
tract is made js called the “policy.” 

The person who undertakes to in- 
demnify the other is called the “in- 
surer,” or “underwriter,” and the con- 
sideration which he receives for so do- 
ing is called the “premium”; the per- 
son protected by the policy is called 
the “insured” or “assured”; the thing 
covered by insurance is called the “sub- 
ject,” and the _ substantial concern 
which the insured person has, in the 
preservation of the subject, is called 
his “interest.” 

The obligation assumed by the un- 
derwriter, regarded as a whole, is 
termed the “risk,” and the specified 
Canger is the “perils insured against.” 

A policy of sea insurance is not 


valid unless it specifies a particular 
risk or adventure, the names of the un- 
derwriters, and the sum or sums in- 
sured. 

Policies on hull may be either valued 
er unvalued. 

A valued policy is described as a 
policy which specifies the agreed value 
of the subject matter insured, and an 
unvalued policy is the opposite. It 
does not specify the value of the sub- 
ject matter insured, but leaves this to 
be subsequently ascertained. 

As the value of a ship is a more 
difficult thing to prove than the value 
of other kinds of merchandise or prop- 
erty, ships are almost invariably in- 
sured under valued policies. 

A ship may be insured for a speci- 
fied voyage or for a period of time; if 
the former, the place where the voy- 
age begins is called the “terminus a 
quo,” and that at which it is to end 
is called the “terminus ad quem.” 

Combination of Policies 

A time policy covers a ship for a 
snecified period of time, say from the 
1st of January, 1918, to the Ist of 
January, 1919, and as time varies in 
different parts of the world, it is usu- 
ally specified either as Greenwich or 
Washington time. 

There may also be combinations of 
these two policies, such, for instance, 
as a voyage from New York to Buenos 
Aires, and for thirty days thereafter. 

The forms of policies on hulls are 
so extremely varied that I shall con- 
fine myself to the recital of the gen- 
eral law of marine insurance as ap- 
plicable to the regular form of hull 
policy, known as Lloyd’s policy, and 
shall then give a few leading illustra- 
tions as to how these principles may 
he modified by special contract. 

Specifying Insured 

(Mr. Rush then read the common 

ferm of Lloyd’s policy, and commented 
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upon it clause for clause In so far as 
it is applicable to hull insurance.) 
The first clause reads as follows: 


Be i¢. kuowe. GWOt oassicccscssecae as well in 


eeeccsccccsecces own name as tor and in the 
name and names of all and every other per- 
son or persons, to whom the same doth, may 
or shall appertain, in part or in all, doth make 
QSBUFANCE ANd CAUSE ...ccccccccccces and then 
and every of them to be insured, lost or not 
buat, at O6E FOO svcccesccveveses 

The purpose of this clause is to spe- 
cify the person who is insured, so that 
the insurer may know to whom he is 
granting indemnity, or shall at least 
be put on jnquiry upon that point, for 
the clause as drawn protects the nom- 
inal assured and any other person who 
can prove that he was interested in 
the subject matter of the insurance 
curing the risk and at the time of loss, 
and who is the person upon whose ac- 
count the insurance was bona fide in- 
tended to be made. 

As policies are frequently effected 
cn ships believed to be in foreign ports 
or at sea, the words “Lost or not 
lost” are inserted in the contract for 
the purpose of protection, and their 
effect is that even though the loss has 
occurred before the contract is con- 
cluded the risk attaches unless at such 
time the assured was aware of the loss 
and the insurer was not. 

As a corollary, should a ship have 
arrived in safety before the time when 
the contract was concluded, the pre- 
mium is not returnable unless at such 
time the insurer knew of her safe ar- 
rival. 

“At and From” 

Now follow the words “at and from.” 
These are adapted either to a voyage 
policy or a time policy, 

Let us consider their application to 
a voyage policy. 

In voyage policies the “terminus a 
quo,” the place at which the risk com- 
nmences is usually the port of departure 

the “terminus ad quem” is the port 
of the ship’s destination. 

That which is limited or described 
in the policy by these termini is the 
vceyage insured, which may be described 
as a transit at sea from the terminus 
a quo to the terminus ad quem in a 
prescribed course of navigation, which 
is never set out in any policy, but 
virtually forms part of all policies, and 
is as binding on the parties thereto as 
though it were minutely detailed. 

If the ship without entirely abandon- 
ing the prosecution of the voyage de- 
scribed in the policy, yet voluntarily 
and without justifying cause departs 
from the prescribed course of that voy- 
age, this is called a deviation, and the 


underwriter is not liable for any loss 


occurring after the point at which the 
ship first quits the prescribed course. 

If the ship originally sail on a dif- 
ferent voyage from that described in 
the policy, the latter never attaches. 
If, although she sail on the voyage in- 
sured, she afterwards entirely abandons 
all intention of prosecuting the voyage 
deseribed in the policy, this is an 
abandonment or change of voyage, 
which voids the policy from the mo- 
ment the intention of so abandoning 
it is definitely formed, though in the 
United States courts the policy is not 
voided until the vessel actually de- 
viates. 

These two violations of the contract 
of insurance are named respectively, 
“deviation” and “change of voyage.” 

, Deviation 

Let us consider first “Deviation.” 

It is an implied condition of the pol- 
icy that there shall be no deviation. 
In every contract of insurance by a 
voyage policy the law decides that the 
avsured shall enjoy the protection of 
the policy only as long as he strictly 
pursues the regular course of the voy- 
age insured, and carries it on to its 
termination with all safe, convenient 
end practical expedition. It is only 
upon this condition, never expressed, 
but universally implied, that the un- 
derwriter agrees to indemnify the as- 
sured. Therefore, any failure to comply 
alters the nature of the risk, which the 





underwriter has assumed, and frees 
him from liability for subsequent loss. 

This implied condition extends as 
well to the time in which the voyage 
insured ought to be completed, as to 
the track or course of navigation by 
which it ought to be pursued. 

Briefly summarized, where a_ ship 
without lawful excuse deviates from 
the voyage contemplated by the poli- 
cy, the insurer is discharged from lia- 
bility as from the time of deviation, 
and it is immaterial that the ship may 

ave regained her route before the loss 
eccur. There is a deviation from the 
voyage contemplated by the policy: 

1. Where the course of the voyage is specif 
ically designated by the policy, and_ that 
course is departed from, or 

2. Where the course of her voyage is not 
specifically designated by the policy, but the 
usual and customary course is departed from. 

3. The intention to deviate is immaterial 
there must be a deviation in fact to discharge 
the insurer from his liability under the 
contract. 


The adventure must be prosecuted 
throughout its course with reasonable 
dispatch, and if without law*ul excuse 
it is not so prosecuted, the insurer is 
discharged from the liability as of the 
time when the delay became unreason- 
able. 

Where the subject matter is insured 
by a voyage policy, at and from, or 
‘rom a particular place, it is not neces- 
sary that the ship should be at that 
place when the contract is concluded, 
but there is an implied condition that 
the adventure should be commenced 
within a reasonable time, and thai if 
the adventure be not so commenced, 
the insurer may avoid the contract. 

This implied condition may be nega- 
tived by showing that the delay was 
caused by circumstances known to the 
assurer before the contract was con- 
cluded, or by showing that he waived 
the condition. 

Unreasonable Delay May Void Policy 

Particular care is necessary in de- 
scribing the “terminus a quo” and ‘ad 
quem,” because if there is an error in 


this respect, the policy never attaches 
at all. Thus, if on a voyage policy of 
insurance on a ship from New York 
to London, and the ship did not sail 
from New York, but let us say from 
Foston, the policy would never attach, 
although the risk of the voyage from 
Boston to London is no greater than 
from New York to London. Similarly, 
if she was to sail from New York to 
Liverpool, instead of London, the pol- 
icy would not attach. 

A policy may be voided by any un- 
reasonable delay that takes place be- 
tween the time when the policy at- 
taches on the ship, and when she sails 
on her voyage. As long, indeed, as she 
is bona fide preparing for her voyage, 
the delay will be excused, but if all 
thoughts of the yoyage be laid aside 
end the ship kept lying in port, the 
underwriter is discharged. Also an un- 
reasonable delay in performing the voy- 
age insured is equivalent to a devia- 
tion, as is unexcused and unreasonable 
delay at the termination. 

The test of what is or what is not 
a delay, within the meaning of the 
law, is a clear imputation of waste of 
time. 

Of course, a deviation caused by the 
operation of a peril insured against, 
such as a vessel putting into port to 
repair sea damage, does not avoid the 
policy. 

Change of Voyage 

The distinction between deviation 
and change of or abandonment of voy- 
age is that in the former the original 
voyage as described in the policy is 
not given up or lost sight of, while in 
the latter it is. 

Deviation discharges the obligation 
of the underwriter as soon as_ such 
deviation actually takes place. 

Change of voyage discharges the un- 
derwriter from the moment the inten- 
tion of so abandoning the voyage is 
made. 

As you can readily see that this is 
a very drastic obligation on the part 
of the assured, a clause is usually in 
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serted in hull policies by which the 
underwriter agrees to hold the assured 
covered in case of deviation or change 
of voyage at an extra premium. 

It is, therefore, much more common 
now-a-days, to insure ships for a spe- 
cified period of time. 


Whole Corpus of Ship Insured 

Then follow the words: 

“Upon the body, tackle, apparel, ord- 
nance, munition, artillery, boat and 
cther furniture of and in the good ship 
CF Ps I oe dhe eckcca nel 2 


This means the whole corpus of the 
chip insured, whether of sail, steam, 
motor or other description of vessel, 
end it covers all the necessary fittings 
and furniture and supplies of the ship 
insured, such, for instance, as refriger- 
ating machinery of a ship engaged in 
carrying frozen meat. 


Whereof is Master under God for the Pres- 
ee ee or whoever else shall 
go for master in the said ship, or whatsoever 
other name or names the same ship or the 
master thereof is or shall be named or called. 

The effect of this is to identify the 
master, although as a matter of fact, 
provided the master be competent and 
legally qualified to command a ship, his 
rame is immaterial, and as a rule the 
neme of the master is never inserted 
in the hull policies at the present time. 

Now follow the words: 


Beginning the adventure upon the said ship 
and so shall continue and endure during her 
abode there on the said ship, ete., and fur 
ther until the said ship, with all her ordnance, 
tackle, apparel, etc., shall be arrived § at 
op reneescusesanet upon the said ship, ete., until 
she hath moored at anchor twenty-four hours 
in good safety. 

The blank above mentioned is filled 
up in the case of voyage insurance 
with the terminus a quo and ad quem. 
In the case of a time risk with the 
period covered. 


Twenty-four Hours in Good Safety 

Coming now to the words “Moored 
at anchor twenty-four hours in good 
safety,” this is to prevent the under- 
writer from escaping from a loss which 
had its beginning before the arrival of 
the vessel, but which is not consum- 
mated until the vessel has arrived at 
her port. For instance, a ship may 
be in a leaking condition at sea, but 
nevertheless able to make port, where 
subsequently she sinks, in such a case 
the policy on hull would still continue 
because the vessel had never been 
moored twenty-four hours in good safe- 
ty, as provided for by the policy. 

A vessel is not considered to have 
been moored for twenty-four hours in 
good safety unless she has been moored 
for that space of time in the harbor of 
her port of discharge: 

First In such a state of physical safety 
that she can keep afloat while her cargo is 
being unloaded 

Second In such a state of political safety 
that she shall not have been subjected during 
that time to any embargo, seizure or capture 
on the part of the Government of the port or 
ot strangers 

Third Under such circumstances as to 
have had an opportunity of unloading and/or 
discharging. 

The next clause reads: 

Where Ship May Call 


And it shall be lawful for the said ship, etc., 
in this voyage to proceed and sail to and 
touch and stay at, any ports or places what 
soever without prejudice to 
this insurance, 

The blank which is left is for the 
purpose of specifying the particular 
perts and places to which it is intend- 
ed this liberty shall be exercised. 

This at first sight would appear to 
give the ship insured permission to 
go anywhere irrespective of the con- 
templated voyage. ‘Such, however, is 
not the case. 

Where the policy is to port or ports 
of discharge within a given area, which 
are not named, the ship, must in the 
absence of any usage or sufficient 
cause to the contrary proceed to them 
or such of them as she goes to in 
their geographical order. If she does 
not there is a deviation. Where sev- 
eial ports of discharge are specified in 
2 policy, a ship may proceed to all or 
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any of them, but in the absence of 
any usage or sufficient cause to the 
contrary, she must proceed to them or 
such of them as she goes to, in the 
order designated by the policy. If she 
does not there is a deviation, 

If, however, long and uniform usage 
have established a different order, the 
geographical order may be disregarded 
and the other observed, unless the pol- 
icy specifies to the contrary. 

Valuation Clause 

Generally speaking, it will be a de- 
viation, after having once touched at 
one of such ports to revisit it, or to 
sail backwards or forwards from one 
to the other, unless express liberty for 
that purpose be inserted in the policy. 

‘Now follows the valuation clause, 


1. @: 

The said ship for so much as concerns the 
assured by agreement between the assured and 
the assurers in this policy, are and shall be 
VOINCE BE ccccccrsecovesere 


When this blank is filled in with the 
proper valuation, the figures therein 
agreed to are final and binding between 
the assured and his underwriter, in the 
absence of fraud, misrepresentation or 
ecncealment. 

It obviates all question of dispute as 
to what was or was not the value of 
the ship in the event of loss. 

Protection 

The clause which follows is one of 
the most important in the policy, as it 
enumerates the risks and perils against 
which the underwriter agrees to pro- 
tect the assured, they are as follows: 

They are of the seas, men-of-war, fire, ene- 
mies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters 
of’ mart and counter-mart, surprisals, takings 


at sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of 
all kings, princes and people, of what nation, 


condition or quality soever, barratry of the 
master and mariners, and of all other perils, 
losses and misfortunes that have or shall come 
to the hurt, detriment or damage of the said 


goods and merchandise, and ship, ete., or any 
part thereof, 

We shall have to take this up word 
hy word, but before doing so it will be 
necessary to state the rule which is 
tu be followed in determining when a 
loss which happens in consequence of 
any specified peril is attributable there- 
to within the meaning of the policy. 
It is a settled principle of insurance 
law that the proximate and not the 
remote cause of loss is to be looked 
to in order to determine the under- 
writer’s liability. The words “proxi- 
mate” and “remote” with reference to 
causation, are expressive of the differ- 
ent degrees of relationship which ob- 
tain between cause and effect. The 
term “proximate cause” is applied to 
that agency by which an affect is di- 
rectly produced as, for instance, if a 
vessel founder in a tempest, the im- 
mediate cause of her loss is a peril of 
the sea, 

A ‘Remote Cause 

A “remote cause” is one which op- 
crates indirectly, i. e., through the in- 
tervention of some other agency to pro- 
duce an effect, as, for instance, if a 
vessel was driven by a gale of wind 
alongside another vessel which was on 
fire and was burnt, the remote cause 
of her loss would be a peril of the 
seas, and the proximate cause fire. 

The liability of underwriters for a 
loss depends, as I already stated, upon 


Whether the proximate cause was a 
peril insured against. To give an il- 
lustration: A vessel which was _ in- 


sured against capture only was driven 
ashore by tempestuous weather, upon 
a hostile coast, where having sustained 
only slight injury by the stranding, 
she was captured by the enemy. This 
was held to be a loss, not by perils 
of the sea, but by capture, and as such 
recoverable under the policy. From 
the operation of the rule it follows that 
it is no answer to a claim for loss 
which has been approximately caused 
by perils insured against to show that 
ii was remotely caused by negligence 
or some other contingency not cov- 
ered by the policy, If a loss is sus- 
tained directly by a peril insured 
against, the underwriter is liable. 
Perils of the Sea 

Coming now to the words “Perils of 
the seas”; what do these comprise? 
In brief, the term “perils of the seas” 


is expressive of the extraordinary dan- 
vers which are peculiar to that ele- 
ment. It includes all marine hazards 
and casualties resulting from the vio- 
lent or fortuitous action of the sea as 
distinguished from their silent, grad- 
ual influence upon the vessel. 

There must be some casualty, some- 
thing which could not be foreseen as 
one of the necessary incidents of the 
adventure. 


The purpose of the policy is to se- 
cure an indemnity against accidents 
which may happen—not against events 
which must happen. 


The term embraces many kinds of 
arine casualties, such, for instance, 
as shipwreck, foundering, stranding, 
einking by coming into collision with 
another vessel, and every similar spe- 
cies of damage to a ship by the violent 
or fortuitous action of the winds or 
waves, not comprehended in the or- 
dinary wear and tear of the voyage, 
or directly referable to the acts and 
negligence of the assured, as its proxi- 
mate’ cause, such, for instance, as over- 
loading, defect or inherent weakness, 
which condition would violate the im- 
pled warranty of seaworthiness. Ground- 
ing and stranding falls under the same 
designation if extraordinary, nor is it 
necessary for the grounding or strand- 
ing to be occasioned by a tempest. For 
if a vessel accidentally strikes upon a 
sunken rock, and in fair weather sinks, 
this is a loss by “perils of the seas.” 


Per contra, grounding and stranding, 
if it takes place during the ordinary 
course of navigation as when vessels 
ere sent to a tidal harbor, where it 
is expected that they will lie ashore 
during the time the tide is out, would 
not be considered a_ grounding or 


stranding, but if while the vessel lay’ 


ashore as expected she was_ turned 
over by a tempest and damaged, such 
a loss would be covered. 


Peril of Fire 


The next peril, which we will con- 


sider is that of fire, which practically 
explains itself. It also covers loss by 
lightning or by the enemy (provided 
ibe risks of war are not excluded by 
endorsement). It would also cover 
ships’ stores, temporarily placed on 
shore in accordance with the custom 
of the trade, and burned while so 
stored. 


A loss by the explosion of steam, 
however, is not covered under the term 
“Fire.” 


Risks of War 


Now follow the words: 

Men-of-war, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, 
jettisons, letters of mart and countermart, sur- 
prisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and 
detainments of all kings, princes and people 
of what nation, condition or quality soever. 

These constitute the risks of war 
which are assumed by the underwriter, 
and its peculiar feature may be said 
to be “violence at the hand of man,” 
in contradistinction to violence of the 
elements, and the underwriter takes 
upon himself the burden of all loss or 
damage thus occasioned, whether lit 
consists of injury to the vessel’s hull, 
spars and riggings by an enemy’s shot 
or shell, or by other hostile acts, or 
the total destruction of the property 
insured by the operation of the same 
causes, 

Capture 


“Capture,” properly so called, is the 
taking by the enemy as prize in time 
of open war or by way of reprisals, 
with intent to deprive the owner of 
al) dominion or right over the proper- 
ty so taken. 


Capture is deemed lawful when made 
by a declared enemy, lawfully commis- 
sioned and according to the laws of 
war; unlawful when it is made other- 
wise. Whether it be legal or illegal, 
however, does not affect the under- 
writer’s liability. He is liable for il- 
legal as well as legal capture. 


Capture has been defined as the for- 
cible appropriation of property by an 
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enemy or belligerent with the intent 
to keep it. Consequently it would 
cever capture by mutinous passengers 
cr slaves. 

The words “Men of War” and “En- 
emies,” refer to those who are author- 
ized by a prince or sovereign State, 
and who make war in accordance with 
the law of nations, as distinguished 
from “pirates,” “rovers” and “thieves,” 
who are unauthorized depredators. 

The words “pirates,” “rovers” and 
“thieves” refer to unauthorized persons 
who take by violence in contradistinc- 
tion to petty pilferage, which latter is 
not covered by the clause. 


Capture is prima facie a case of to- 
tal loss, which gives the assured an 
immediate right to give notice of aban- 
donment. If the underwriter accept the 
abandonment, the rights of the parties 
are thereby fixed, but if not the right 
of the assured to collect for a total loss 
depends upon the point whether the 
ship be restored before action is 
brought. If it be then the assured will 
recover in proportion to the actual 
damage done, if not, then the whole 
sum insured. 


The Prize Court 


It is, however, the law that property 
is not changed by capture in favor of 
a vendee or recaptor so as to bar the 
criginal owner until there has been a 
regular sentence of condemnation pro- 
nounced by a Prize Court of the Gov- 
ernment of the captor, sitting either 
in the country of the captor or of his 
ally, and apart from all questions as 
to abandonment, the underwriter is lia- 
ble for any damage the ship may have 
actually sustained, and) also for all 
necessary expenses, such as salvage, 
eic., which the owner has sustained 
in the release of his property. 


Jettison 


“Jettison”: This word signifies the 
throwing overboard of part of the cargo 
or any article on the ship, or the cut- 
ting away or casting away of masts, 
spars, riggings, or other ship’s furni- 
ture, for the purpose of lightening or 
relieving the ship, in case of necessity 
or emergency. 


When a jettison is effected to save 
the ship and/or cargo from a common 
danger, the value of the property sacri- 
ficed is made good to the owner in 
general average, but the assured may, 
however, elect to claim direct upon 
his underwriters for the insured value 
of the jettisoned property, and the un- 
derwriters having settled his claim, will 
be entitled to receive whatever is ul- 
timately recovered by the assured 
from the third parties, in diminution 
of the loss. 

Loss, which is the necessary and im- 
mediate consequence of a jettison, is 
rcimbursed in the same way as a jetti- 
son itself, such, for instance, as cut- 
ting the halliards, which, results in 
the prompt blowing away of a sail, or 
the cutting away of the ship’s mast, 
which results in the loss of others of 
her spars. 


“Letters of Mart and Countermart” 
are commissions granted to privateers, 
either to prey wpon an enemy’s com- 
merce or to enable merchants who 
have suffered from the depredations of 
an enemy, to recoup their losses by 
preying upon that enemy’s commerce. 

“Surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, 
restraints and detainments of all kings, 


princes and people of what condition 


or quality soever.” The terms “ar 
rests” and “restraints” should be care- 
fully distinguished from “capture.” 
“Capture” is an intention to change the 
ownership of the property. “Arrests” 
is taking with intent ultimately to re- 
store to the owner. - 


Restraint 

“Restraint” is the prevention of 4 
ship’s sailing. The detention of ships 
in port after declaration of war against 
the country to which they belong is 2 
capture, and not an arrest. So is the 
taking into port of a ship by a belliger- 
ent cruiser under suspicion of having 
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enemy goods on board in direct viola- 
tion of the laws of war. 


An embargo is the most common 
cause of “arrest, restraint or detain- 
ment of princes.” It is a decree is. 
sued by the Government of a State 
to prohibit the departure of vessels ly- 
ing within its jurisdiction. An embargo 
laid on any vessel entitles the assur 
to give notice of abandonment, and if 
the embargo continues to the time ac- 
tion is brought, to recover as for a 
total loss, subject, however, to the fol- 
lowing exceptions, in which the right 
to abandon does not exist, viz., when 
the arrest is only temporary causing 
momentary interruption of the voy- 
age but without occasioning any per- 
manent loss or control over the ship. 

Finally, the word “people” is to be under- 
stood, not in the sense of a mob or multitude, 


but as the ruling power of the nation, however, 
it may be composed. 


words: “Barratry of the 
This may be defined 
as any act with criminal intent, committed by 
the master or crew of a vessel, in violation 
of their duty to the shipowner, and without 
the connivance of the latter. Its essential fea- 
ture is conscious misdoing, without which, no 
error or omission, however great, will amount 
to that offense. It is an unlawful act, wil- 
fully done. 


Now follow the 
Master and Mariners:’ 


It comprehends not only every specific or 
fraudulent knavery covinously committed by 
the master with the intention of benefiting 
himself at the expense of his owners, but 
every wilful act, on his part of known illeg- 
ality, gross malversation or criminal negli- 
gence by whatever motive induced, whereby 
the owners or charterers of the ship (in cases 
where the latter are considered owners pro 
tempore) are in fact damnified. 


The term includes every wrongful act wil- 
fully committed by the master or crew to the 
prejudice of the owner, or as the case may be 
the charterer. 


The most atrocious forms of this offense oc- 
cur when a ship is scuttled, burnt, run ashore, 
or fraudently diverted from her course, and 
sold by the master or crew. 


Minor, but not less decided instances of the 
kind occur, as for instance when a ship-master 
engages in smuggling or any other illegal 
trade, or attempts to enter a port in inten- 
tional violation of any blockade, sailing out 
of port without paying port dues, whereby a 
ship is subjected to forfeiture, is barratrous, 
as is resistance of the right to search, or an 
attempt to rescue a ship which is rightfully 
detained by a belligerent cruiser. 


It must, however, be carefully borne in mind 
that in the absence of fraud nothing but acts 
of known criminality, gross malversation or 
the like can amount to barratry. Loss arising 
from the ignorance or incompetence of the 
captain, from a mistake as to the meaning of 
his instructions, or misapprehension of the 
best mode of carrying them into effect, can 
never amount to barratry. 


Another principle, clearly flowing from the 
true notion of barratry as a criminal act com- 
mitted by the master against the interest of 
the owners, whether fraudulently or not, is 
that no act can be barratrous to which the 
owners can in any way be shown to have been 
consenting parties, for no man can take ad- 
vantage of his own wrong. 

Criminal delay of such a degree as to dis- 
charge the underwriter if occasioned by the 
captain for the purpose of committing an act 
of barratry is a barratrous act. Needless to 
say if the master himself is owner of the ship 
he cannot commit barratry. The losses result- 
ing from barratry, which are claimable from 
the underwriters are not limited to the direct 
physical results of the barratrous act, but com- 
prehend all losses or damage sustained during 
the currency of the policy, which follows there- 


Now follows a clause reading as follows: 


And of all other perils, losses and mis- 
fortunes that have or shall come to the 
hurt, detriment or damage of the said ship 
or of any part thereof. 


The terms of this clause are so comprehen- 
sive as at first sight to convey the impression 
that they embrace every kind of mishap, not 
already particularized, to which property at 
sea can be subjected. Such, however, is not 
the case, for here the rule of construction ap- 
plies that general terms following particular 
ones apply only to matters which are of the 
same kind as those specified. Consequently 
this clause includes only perils similar in kind 
to the perils specifically mentioned in the pol- 
icy, or which are of ejusdem generis, such for 
instance as damage to a ship which was heeled 
over by the wind, in a graving dock, and 
thereby comaaet, for while the loss was not 
caused directly a peril of the sea, the ves- 
sel being on a at the time, it was held to 
be close enough to come within the “all other 
perils” clause. The loss of dollars thrown 
overboard from a vessel on the point of cap- 
ture, in order that they might not be taken 
possession of by the enemy, was held to be 
akin to capture; the wrecking of a steamer 
through the bursting of a boiler was held to 
be akin to fire. It may clarify this “all other 
risks and perils” clause, if I recite as an 
illustration certain losses which are not com- 
prehended by it, such for instance as loss by 
deterioration, and ordinary delay in naviga- 
tion, wear and tear of tackle, corrosion, dam- 
age by rats or worms, and such like deteriora- 
tion or damage to materials, loss remotely, and 
not directly caused by the perils insured 
against, such as loss arising from compulsory 
abandonment of the voyage consequent upon 
blockade, unless the risks of war are assumed, 
loss of interest on capital, owing to the pro- 
traction of the voyage by bad weather; the 
liability of shipowners for loss or injury caused 
by persons or property through the default 
of their servants, loss directly attributable 
to the misconduct of the assured or his agent; 
theft which when unaccompanied by overpow- 
ering force, might have been prevented by the 
exercise of ordinary vigilance on the part of 
those in charge of the vessel, loss through de- 
fects in the ship’s tackle, etc., etc. 





NOW WRITING MARINE 


The London & Provincial Assurance 
Company, Limited, proposes to change 
its name to the London General As- 
surance Company, Limited. The Com- 
fany recently began to write marine 
insurance, and, as there was already in 
¢xistence an old-established company 
of a very similar name, it has been 
felt that some confusion might arise. 





ALLOW PETITION 


The petition by the Danske Gen 
forsikring Aktieselkat (the Danish he- 
Insurance Company) for the winding 
up of the London County Commercial 
Re-Insurance Office, Limited, has been 
allowed to stand over. Counsel said a 
summons had now been taken out ask- 
ing that a proper creditor's meeting 
should be convened to consider the 
scheme. 





Underwriters see in the formation of 
a protective society among British in- 
surance companies, a plan similar to 
hat being made operative among busi- 
ress men generally to care for the 
needs of their lines of business after 
the war. The question is asked: could 
not the British and American com- 
panies work to advantage through a 


THE “BROKE” SEA POLICY 
Insurance Society of New York Re 
ceives Copy of Oldest British 
Underwriting Policy 
The Insurance Society of New York 
has received a copy of the oldest in- 
surance policy on record, the John 
3r0ke sea insurance policy. A copy of 

it follows: 


+ In London 20 of September 1547. 
[John Broke causes himself to be 
assured from Cadiz] unto this towne in 
his owne name or of [whomsoever 
cther upon Malvaises] or any other 
thinge attayninge to him for to whom- 
soever other] they mighte attayne 
laden by Richard [Kyng or by whomso- 
ever] other in the haven of Fraschea 
cr in [any other place in] the islande 
of Candia in the shippe [called the 
Santa Maria] of Venice, or how so 
otherwise it mighte [be called governor 
of] it Francis Fidely or how he might 
be [otherwise called] and by whome 
els; it might be governed [the adven- 
ture] beginnethe from the daye and 
howre that the saide [ship with] the 
saide Malvasies or anny other thinge 
sett up [sail] in the porte or haven of 
Cadiz; and that it may dure untill the 
tyme that they be discharged or un- 
laden in this citty of London on lande, 
at good saffty. As for the aventure 
that the assurers shall stande at, it is 
to be understoode that this preasente 
writinge hathe as muche forse as the 
beste made or dicted byll of surance 
which is used to be made in this Lom 
barde Streete of London. And to ob 
serve as muche as is aforesaide the 
assurers shall subscribe undernethe 

with there onwe hande. 

{1] William Maynard mercer am 

content to assewyr uppon 

25 this good shippe in maner 

and forme above writtin ffor 





twenty and fyve pounds. 
Writtin the xxij daye Sep- 
tember 1547. 
{I1] Thomas Lodge am _ content 
25 to a sewre a pon thys good 
shype the som of twenty 
fyve pounds starlyng the 


xxij day of Septembre 1547. 
I say 25li. 

Memorandum that I William 
Maynard have paid upon the as 
sewrans off my xxvli abovesayd to 
John Browke as a parte off pay- 
ment of a more some so to be hit 
be so fownd and otherwise hit be 
not so moche found as the said xii 
then he shall restorre [that] shal- 
be found lesser agayne. 

Written the 24 Marche anno 1547. 

I Thomas Lodge have paide up- 
on the asseurance of my 25li above 
saide to John Broke as a party pay- 
ment of a more som so be yt so 


somoche as the saide xiijli vjs 8d 
then to restore the rest againe. 

Wrytten the 24 Marche 1547.* 

Payd more the 8 day of Febrnu- 
ary be me Richard Webb for the 
use of my master Thomas Lodge 
in full payment of this sorance a 
bove sayd vijli xviijs iiijd so was 
there saved of the sayd assirance 
for his parte iijli xvs. 


NEW REPORT MADE ON SEA 
Old Impairment of $50,477 Removed 
and Surplus of $612,657 
Accumulated 





A supplement report by the New 
York Department on an examination 
ol the United States branch of the Sea 
Insurance Company of Liverpool, shows 
that the impairmggt reported in the 
previous examinatth has been removed 
and a surplus of $612,657 accumulated, 

The first report was made as of May 
$l. and the later examination extends 
to August 31. The impairment reported 
amounted to $50,477. As to the means 
by which the impairment was removed, 
the new report states: 

“The transactions between the home 
office and the United States branch are 
considerable. The home office pays a 
large amount of losses incurred by the 
United States branch and it is custom- 
ary for the branch to remit funds in 
payment thereof. During July and 
August no reimbursement was made for 
losses paid by the home office, which 
fact materially increased the resources 
ot the branch and partly accounts for 
the increase in surplus reported above. 
Other items in the financial statement 
also provide for part of the surplus 
shown, such as the reduction in the 
amount due for losses from unauthor- 
ized companies, an unadmitted asset. 


“No credit was allowed in the original 
report for $228,128 representing such 
re-insurance, while in the new financial 
statement a deduction of $160,360 was 
made, a difference of $67,768 to the 
advantage of the Company. The esti- 
mated amount of unpaid losses on the 
date of this examination was also found 
to be approximately $95,000 less than 
charged in the original report.” 

Between January 1 and August 31, 
the report shows premiums $6,590,465, 
less re-insurance and return premiums 


$4,448,879, net $2,141,585. Net losses 
$1,052,594, admitted assets $2,602,583, 
net unpaid losses $1,291,510, liabilities 


$2,602,583; deposit capital $200,000, sur- 
plus to policyholders $812,657. 


E. H. LUEBBERS DEAD 


m=. H. Luebbers, who was a leading 
broker in New York City when some 
of the present generation of famous 
niarine underwriters and brokers were 


office boys, passed away Wednesday. 
He retired about three months ago, be- 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 
ipa: Sa - - - 
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Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
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Cut Insurance to 
Save Freight Expenses 


ACTION OF COASTWISE LINES 


Put It up to Shipper—Merchants & 
Miners’ Action and Develop- 
ments 


A Philadelphia daily 
prints the following story: 


“The lead taken by the Merchants’ 
and Miners’ Transportation Company 
when, 6n January 8, it discontinued in- 
surance liability on goods carried by 
if to coastwise points, is expected to 
he followed by other steamship com- 
punies in the coastwise trade. 

“The report of this contemplated 
move has been received at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and officials of that 
body admit that while the discontinu- 
ance of insurance liability by the carry- 
ing companies forces shippers to pay 
additional fees for insurance protec- 
ticn, nothing can be done. The steam- 


newspaper 


‘ ship companies are acting wholly with- 


in their rights. 

“Officials of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Company refused to discuss the 
new order, but it is genérally under- 
stood the coastwise lines maintain 
that freight rates are not high enough, 
aud that therefore the elimination of 
the insurance liability expense is ne, 
cessary. , 

View of Local Shippers 

“Local shippers point out that the 
elimination of the insurance liability 
(or the insured bill of lading, as it is 
known), not only burdens’ shippers 
with additional expense, but causes 
much annoyance in the performance of 
extra work which previously was en- 
trusted to the steamship agents. 

“That local shippers are at the mercy 
of the steamship companies in the pres- 
ent crisis was pointed out in the case 
of the Clyde Line, which attempted to 
abandon its Philadelphia-New York ser- 
vice. (Local trade bodies finally pre- 
vailed upon the Clyde Line to continue 
the New York service, after the ship- 
pers had consented to an increase in 
tariffs. 

“While no new increase in freight 
rates is threatened now, the elimina- 
tion of the insurance feature will mean 
a vast saving to the steamship com- 
panies, which formerly protected its 
cargoes under a special policy, and will 
mean a greatly increased cost to ship- 
pers, who must insure their goods in 
the regular way. 


M. & M. Co.’s Statement 

“In the Merchants’ and Miners’ Com- 
pany’s statement to shippers, the fol- 
lowing statements are set forth: 

“*Marine insurance and fire insurance 
as indicated below, if desired by the 
shippers, may be placed under the 
open policies of this company by ap- 
plying direct to our agent at the for- 
warding port at or before the time of 
delivery of the property to this com- 
pany, or by arrangement with the wa- 
ter carrier delivering the property to 
this company, to specify on their way- 
bills to this company the amount of such 
insurance desired; but this company 
does not obligate itself to assume any 
loss due to the failure of such connect- 
ing carriers to notify their company’s 
agent that said insurance is to be 
placed. 

“Under the open policies of this com- 
pany, upon the request and at the ex- 
pense of shippers, on freight moving 
over our lines via all water routes only, 
we will place marine and fire insurance 
cevering the property from time of re-- 
ceipt.’” 





CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE 
W. R. Adams, special agent of the 
Commercial Union, has been made 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
middle department. 


HENRY EVANS ON W. §. S. 
Recommends that Agents Support this 
Movement by Joining War Sav- 
ings Club 

Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, has mailed the following let- 
te: to Continental agents: 

The Government of the United States 
is asking every American to aid in the 
War Savings Stamp campaign. Each 
individual who regularly buys War Sav- 
ings or Thrift Stamps is thus directly 
aiding the Government by responding 
to its call. 


Through the purchase of these 
stamps three purposes will be achieved: 
‘1) Accumulation of funds for carry- 
ing on the war; (2) Inculcation of 
thrift among the American people; (3) 
Assurance to the Government that each 
person buying such stamps is helping 
his or her country. 

This Company regards the War Sav- 
ings Stamp campaign as a most worthy 
movement. Its Employes’ Club has al- 
1cady put in operation a plan of in- 
vesting in the stamps all dues and 
other income not necessary to take 
care of current expenses. This Com- 
pany has appointed an agent to sell 
the stamps to employes. Nearly $350 
worth were disposed of in the first two 
weeks under this arrangement. 

It is recommended to agents that 
they support this movement, either by 
organizing War Savings Stamp clubs 
among their employes, or by urging 
their employes to join such voluntary 
clubs in their own communities, 

This American movement is ee 
meriting the support of all Americans. 





PATRIOTIC CIRCULAR 


Sent to Policyholders by Central Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company 
of Des Moines 


President George J. Delmege, of th 
Central National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Ia., a company 
rew in the field and with assets of 
$883,735, has sent the following circu- 
lar to policyholders: 

“This is a time when personal pref- 

erences are laid aside; when the desire 
of every lover of mankind is centered 
upon the one thought—how best can 
I serve my country in this hour of 
stress? 
“ “The Central National Fire Insur- 
ance Company is new in the field and, 
therefore, in common with any new 
undertaking, it is seeking strenuously 
for business. Notwithstanding _ this, 
the first thought of its management in 
this hour of the world when horror 
is being piled upon horror is how best 
can we contribute of our energies and 
cur means to bring this awful thing 
that has come wpon the world to an 
end. Let no man’s voice be raised in 
this hour with any thought or purpose 
of saying or doing the slightest thing 
that would contribute in the smallest 
way to weaken or hamper the Govern- 
ment in its activities to bring this war 
to a successful end. A successful end 
can only be reached by destroying 
those forces in Government that per- 
vert the uses of Government to en- 
throne the few by bringing the many 
into subjective obedience to their auto- 
cratic will. The thought of every na- 
tion that believes in the rule of the 
people through a democratic form of 
government instead of through an auto- 
cratic form of government, should be 
to center the powers of these govern- 
ments in the one purpose to overthrow 
this force that has brought this awful 
thing upon the world. While carry- 
ing forward our own individual activi- 
ties, let us not for a moment forget 
or relax in our duty and aid to our 
Government in this extreme hour.” 


Resolution to 
Investigate Advance 


INTRODUCED AT ALBANY 


New York Real Estate Men Had Com. 
plained of 10 Per Cent, 
Increase 


A resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investi- 
gate the recent rate advance in New 
York State has been introduced in the 
Senate and referred to the Finance 
Committee. Senator Martin is tiie 
author. He says that he is moved by 
complaints of New York City real es- 
tate interests. P 

There are several bills at Albany of 
interest to insurance men. Glen H, 
Johnson of Syracuse, representing the 
New York State Association of Local 
Insurance Agents, was in Albany re 
cently in the interest of the bill to 
correct rebating practices. 

The New York Association, by the 
way, will have its annual meeting in 
June, probably at Syracuse. 

TO INSURE CHURCHES 
Fire Insurance Company Being Or- 
ganized at Toronto, Ont., By 
The Methodist Church 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 22—Canada soon 
is to have a “$30,090,000 church fire 
insurance company.” 

It is to be established by the Meth- 
odists who have demonstrated their fi- 
nancial and commercial power by es- 
tablishing the largest religious publish- 
ing house in the world, which annual- 
ly pays over large profits to certain 
beneficiary Methodist general confer- 
ence funds and which constructed the 
million dollar publishing house here on 
West Queen Street. 


ORGANIZE CALVERT MUTUAL 


Interests allied with the Distillers’ 
Mutual Fire, of Baltimore, have organ- 
ized in that city the Calvert Mutual 
Insurance Company, to write fire, tor- 
nado, windstorm, hail, burglary and 
theft on the mutual plan. It was in- 
cerporated October 24, 1917, and began 
business January 1, of this year. John 
Holt Richardson is president; Charles 
Goldsborough, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Thomas C. Crowe, secretary 
and manager. 


NEW CALEDONIAN SPECIAL 


C. M. Limpert, formerly with the 
Western of Pittsburgh as executive 
special agent, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Caledonian for West- 
crm Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 





The Glens Falls at its last meeting 
declared a 25 per cent. dividend. 


The Club Idea 
(Continued from page 1) 


each other and split commissions with 
real estate men. Good men joined; 
others were weeded out, and the real 
estate men were turned down and told 
that they could not have commissions. 


Louisville’s Exchange 

Louisville’s Exchange has a member- 
ship fee of $500. Solicitors pay $20. A 
decided stand against multiple agencies 
is successfully taken. Members must 
have an office of their own and no other 
business but insurance. There are 
about forty members—everybody in 
town. Premiums are more than $1,- 
000,000. There is no division of com- 
missions with persons outside of the 
board, 

The conference recommended that 
the word “club” be dropped, and “Ex- 
change” used in its place. 


Annual Report of 
Superintendent Phillips 


REASON FOR 10% ADVANCE 


Largely Due to Fire Waste—Powerless 
to Regulate Rates—Discusses 
Compensation 

Superintendent Phillips has made his 
annual report to the Legislature. 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
question of fire insurance rates, on ac- 
count of the numerous rate increases 
which have been effected during the 
past year, culminating recently in an 
ailditional general advance of 10 per 
cent. on all fire insurance’ rates 
trroughout the State. Superintendent 
Phillips believes that the entire rate 
question is and always will be a 
troublesome one, but that there is little 
hope of appreciable improvement in 
the situation for the present year, be- 
cause of the great volume of fire 
losses, largely due to the ever-present 
fire waste which has come to be re- 
garded as a trait of the American 
people. He believes also that statu- 
tory reduction of rates or State rate- 
making will not solve this perplexing 
problem, for, if fire losses are to be 
paid, it is essential that sufficient pre- 
nuums in the aggregate be collected 
for that purpose, as well as to provide 
against the ever-existing conflagration 
hazard, which can never be entirely 
eliminated. Attention is again called 
by him to the fact that he is powerless 
ty regulate rates under the law, and 
can only act where unfair discrimina- 
tien is shown within the meaning of 
section 141 of the Insurance Law. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is also given much space in the report, 
Superintendent Phillips believing that 
the need of a rate readjustment to 
which he has previously referred has 
been confirmed by the experience of 
the past year. A statement derived 
from returns submitted to the Depart- 
ment during the past year by the stock 
aud mutual carriers is printed as illus- 
trative of this fact. The Superintend- 
ent refers to his report of last year 
upon this subject, in which he sug- 
gested that the State should undertake 
to regulate the remuneration paid to 
the agents or brokers of stock casualty 
ccmpanies writing compensation insur- 
ance, but doubts whether public senti- 
ment is yet sufficiently strong to sup- 
port any legislation to bring this about, 
in view of the opposition of the stock 
casualty companies, Furthermore, Mr. 
Phillips believes that the situation de- 
mands a broadening of the scope of 
the State Fund, that it may become in 
fact, as well as in theory, a worthy 
competitor of the private companies, 
by furnishing, in addition to workmen’s 
compensation insurance, incidental em- 
ployers’ liability coverage, and also that 
11 should be permitted to incur and 
meet legitimate expenses from its own 
resources. On the other hand, he re- 
iterates his opinion expressed in pre- 
vious reports that the rates of the 
State Fund should be subject to the 
same supervision as to adequacy as 
are the rates of stock and mutual car- 
riers, in order to avoid the grave dan- 
ger that at some future time a con- 
dition of insolvency will arise, such that 
the security of benefits thereunder will 
be defeated and the workingmen be de- 
prived of their protection. 





TRENTON RE-ORGANIZATION 


Meredith Dickinson, of Trenton, re- 
turned home this week from the mid- 
winter conference of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
has started a movement to re-organize 
the Trenton local board. 
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Low Auto Rates for 
Adequate Limits 





QUOTED BY AETNA COMPANIES 


Puts in Effect Idea Advanced By 
Liability Insurance 
Underwriters 
In its new, condensed combination 


automobile rate manual, the Aetna 
companies prove what has often been 
said by progressive automobile liability 
men; that it costs but little more to 
be properly covered for an adequate 
amount. By comparing the following 
rates and limits with the usual rates 
for $5,000-$10,000 limits it will be seen 
how little more it requires to buy the 
additional insurance necessary to be 
protected against the unusually heavy 
verdicts which are so easily obtainable 
now. 
Public Liability Premiums 

(1) Greater New York territory. (2) 
Suburban New York, Jersey City, Ho- 
boken and Newark territories. (3) Rest 
of New York State (except Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Albany); rest 
of New Jersey, and entire State of 
Cennecticut. 

$10,000-$20,000 LIMITS 


H.P. (1) (2) 3) 

Be Wave aeaeeaekw $60.00 $36.00 $24.60 
De wteedeeiaee 86.40 49.20 31.50 
a tevin on wee 110.40 63.60 40.20 
DP. Gea denwbtes 121.20 72.60 48.60 
a er 132.00 81.60 54.30 
ee 141.00 87.60 60.30 
Me. cueireawweas 148 20 92.40 64.80 
rer BO ciccnks 150.00 93.60 66.00 
Electric ...... 27.00 21.00 21.00 

$100,000-$300,000 LIMITS 

iP. (1) (2) (3) 

Oe Seikagativenes $76.00 $45.60 $31.16 
OP. eatetawwalerns 109.44 62.32 39.90 
Ms cvesteeandean 139.84 80.56 50.92 
— Se eer 153.52 91.96 61,56 
De tavsesuaueee 167.20 103.36 68.78 
Oe tated waaacaen 178.60 110.96 76.38 
ee rere 187.72 117.04 82.08 
Orer 46 ..ssss 190.00 118.56 83.60 
Electric ...... 34.20 26.60 26.60 


Property Damage Premiums 
Including Loss of Use 
No $1,000 limits are quoted, only the 


rates for $2,000 aud $10,000. Examples 
follow: 
$2,000 LIMIT 
H.P, (1) (2) 3) 
Be gtatuckssees $15.81 $9.49 $7.15 
_ eee 22.77 12.97 9.65 
_ SRR 29.10 16.76 12.84 
BP cena anche rand 32.00 19.16 16.00 
OW civaesceuenan 34.79 21.51 17.55 
_ eee 37.19 23.09 19.16 
De Sn svetwsw nee 39.09 24.35 20.43 
Over 46 ..00s% 39.53 24.67 20.75 
Electric ...... 7.15 6.33 6.33 
$10,000 LIMIT 

H.P. (1) (2) (3) 
rrr $20.63 $12.38 $9.32 
DP ssxcccanbanad 29.70 16.91 12.62 
BM htt Achar dumb dice 37.95 21.86 16.75 
DE sap cnarnncas 41.75 25.00 20.87 
ere 45.38 28.05 22.94 
MY se tphacd acd aie onl 48.51 30.11 25.00 
Ry ike anes eras 50.99 31.76 26.65 
in Se eee 51.56 32.18 27.06 
Mlectric ..ccce 9.32 8.25 8.25 


New Manual is Handy 


As long as automobile insurance has 
been written there has been complaint 
of the unwieldy rate manuals and rate 
sheets which it has been considered 
necessary to use. To overcome this 
difficulty the automobile department of 
the Aetna in New York prepared this 
condensed manual which is embraced in 
six pages of about the same size as the 
regular manual. 

Throughout the Aetna’s manual an 
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Employment of Women 
Not Yet Extensive 





AFFECTS HAZARD AND PAYROLL 
Results of Inquiry Among Manufac- 
turers—Need for Safeguards 
on Machinery 
Greater liability of women to acci- 
dent, owing to style of dress, as well 
as to physical causes, is engaging the 
earnest attention of employers. Changed 
conditions in factories and workshops, 
owing to the influx of female labor, 
will also result in many changes in 
ciassifications used by casualty insur- 
ance companies. The effect’ upon pay- 
rolls is also worthy of consideration. 
Opinion prevails that women have al- 
ready largely replaced men. This is 
true in some lines, but it appears that 
in 160 replies to a questionnaire sent 
to large employers of labor in New 
York and vicinity, only thirty-five ad- 
mitted that they are now using female 
workers more extensively than former- 
ly. Of these, only nine have substi- 
tuted a large number of women in posi- 
tions formerly occupied by men _ ex- 
clusively; fifteen, while using women 
more extensively than in the past, are 
doing so only in positions which have 
always been filled ‘by women to some 
extent and the remaining eleven are 
substituting women to only a slight 

extent. 

It has been demonstrated that there 
exists a strong tendency to increase 
the employment of females, irrespec- 
tive of the situation created by the 
war. The present situation has ha- 
stened rather than caused employment 
cf females by many concerns. fFur- 
thermore, women have been found so 
satisfactory that employers are plan- 
ning to use an even greater propor- 
tion of them than the present labor 
stringency necessitates. It is gener- 
aily considered impracticable to em- 
ploy women where it is necessary to 
lift heavy weights, but one manufac- 
turer says that Hungarian, Polish and 
Swedish women will perform any kind 
of manual labor for which they are 
well paid. 

Paid Same as Men 

As to the probable effect on payrolls 

where women are extensively employed, 


there seems to be an unanimity of 
opinion that if women can fill men’s 
positions they are entitled to the same 
pay as men. Not all employers are 
doing this but it is believed that in 
time the difference in the wage rate 
of men and women will show little 


difference, 

To guard against accidents women 
are often required to wear sleeve hold- 
ers and caps to cover the hair. Addi- 
tional safety appliances must be _ in- 
stalled upon machines. This is held to 
be of prime importance, as, if female 
labor is to be satisfactory, one acci- 
dent might effect the morale of all 
the female operatives in a plant. 

Women are machine operators, not 
mechanics, and therefore it becomes 
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Premiums Based 
Solely on Income 


NEW NORTH AMERICAN POLICY 


Change of Occupation Does Not Affect 
Insurance—Hazardous 
Risks 
Ignoring occupation entirely and bas- 
ing the premium solely on income, the 
North American Accident of Chicago 
has issued what it styles a “Security 
Income Defense Policy.” The age limits 
are 16 to 50 years and there is no 
principal sum mentioned. Permanent, 
temporary or partial disability is cov- 
ered from one day to one year, This 
policy can be used to advantage in con- 
nection with insurance on many risks 
bordering on the hazardous class. The 
table of rates follows: 
. Cost Per Annum to Insure 
Monthly 1/4 1/3 1/2 


earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


$20 $3.00 $4 $6.00 $9.60 
25 3.75 5 7.50 12.00 
30 4.50 6 9.00 14.40 
35 5.25 7 10.50 16.80 
40 6.00 8 12.00 19.20 
45 6.75 9 13.50 21.60 
50 7.50 10 15.00 24.00 
55 8.25 11 16.50 26.40 
60 9.00 12 18.00 28.80 
65 9.75 13 19.50 31.20 
70 10.50 14 21.00 33.60 
75 11.25 15 22.50 36.00 
80 12.00 15 24.00 38.40 
85 12.75 17 25.50 40.80 
90 13.50 18 27.00 43.20 
95 14.25 19 28.50 45.60 


100 15.00 20 30.00 48.00 
110 16.50 22 33,00 52.80 
120 18.00 24 36.00 57.60 
130 19.50 26 39.00 62.40 
140 21.00 28 42.00 67.20 
150 22.50 30 45.00 72.00 
160 24.00 32 48.00 76.80 
170 25.50 34 51.00 81.60 
180 27,00 36 54.00 86.40 
190 28.50 38 57.00 91.20 
200 30.00 40 60.00 96.00 


Premiums exceeding $12 may be paid 
quarterly or semi-annually. 


May Change Occupation 

This policy covers all accidents and 
diseases except venerial and there is no 
waiting period. As the premium is not 
based upon occupation, change of oc- 
cupation does not effect the insurance. 
Nor does engaging in any game, sport 
or exercise for profit or pleasure, or 
because of doing any act or thing per- 
taining to any other occupation, except- 


Something New 
former 


PHILADELPHIA | 





ing only while engaged in military or 
naval service in a foreign country out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States. 

Hospital charges are paid in addi- 
tion to other benefits and the policy 
pays full benefit for every day disabled 
because of boils, felons or carbuncles. 
A sum equal to two years’ benefits is 
paid for loss of sight resulting from 
any accident or sickness, loss of use 
of any two limbs by paralysis or loss of 
hands or feet by accident. 

The premium for the term the policy 
is to be written for is payable in ad- 


vance and must be remitted for with 
the application. The insuring clause 
fcllows: 


In consideration of the premium and 
of the statements which are set forth 
in the application herefor, a copy of 
which application is endorsed hereon 
and made a part of this contract, and 
subject to the conditions, limitations, 
and provisions herein contained, does 
hereby insure the person (herein called 
the insured), whose name appears after 
the words “Signature of Applicant” at 
the foot of said copy of application, in 
ff § ea Dollars a month 
(herein called the monthly indemnity) 
against 

(1) Bodily 
the term of 


injury sustained during 
this policy through acci- 
dental means, and resulting directly, 
independently and exclusively of all 
other causes, in (a) immediate, continu- 
ous, and total disability that 
the insured from performing any and 
every kind of duty pertaining to his 
occupation; (b) immediate (as respects 
the injury or as respects preceding 
total] disability) and continuous partial 
disability that prevents the insured 
from performing fully work essential 
to the duties of his occupation. 

(2) Sickness, as hereinafter defined: 
contracted by the insured after the 
fifteenth day this policy is dated and 
for which the insured is treated by a 
licensed physician, and during the term 
hereof * * %; 

Risks not insurable: Persons who 
suffer with deafness, apoplexy, cancer, 
fits, insanity, paralysis, tuberculosis, 
total blindness or any permanent physl- 
cal or mental infirmity; who have lost 
a foot or are compelled to use a cane 
or crutch; who have lost an arm above 
the elbow; who are under 16 or over 
50 years of age at time of making ap- 
plication. 





Reports that Company Refuses Com- 
pensation Risks Proves to Be 
Untimely 


Considerable publicity was given last 
week to a news item in which it was 
made to appear that the Aetna Life 
has placed farmers on a_ prohibited 
list of workmen's compensation risks. 
In reply to an inquiry the company 
has advised The Wastern Underwriter 
that no such action has been taken 
end that the item is incorrect. 

It is generally conceded in compen- 
sation writing offices that farmer busi- 


ness has not proved attractive. Gen- 
erally speaking it would appear that 
the farmer’s loose methods of doing 


business are not conducive to the best 
results in anything so complex as com- 
pensation insurance. 


prevents _ 
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To Elect a Vice-President 

Directors of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company will short- 
ly elect a vice-president to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Herbert 
l,. Price, who had been with the com- 
pany since its organization. Mr. Price 
died not quite a month after he had 
been made a_ vice-president by the 
board. 

When the United States Fidelity was 
organized, Mr. Price was assigned the 
important task of forming the guar- 
anteed attorneys department. This de 
partment was successful from the start 
and he continued as its manager until 
his death. 

Mr. Price’s death recalls the fact 
that it was the original intention of 
the organizers of the United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Company to confine 
the business of the company to the 
bonding of guaranteed § attorneys 
throughout the country. The company 
giew so rapidly, however, that Presi- 
cent Bland and his associates later 
decided to enlarge its field of activity. 

s *_ * * 


Affected by the War 

Bonding men say that contract busi- 
ness is being seriously affected by war 
conditions. Material is high and labor 
is scarce and this has resulted in a 
situation which makes it almost pro- 
lubitive for contractors to undertake 
rew building operations. Because of 
the unprecedented conditions, building 
activity has slackened all over the 
United States. 

Other business, however, is showing 
up well; in fact, it is better than many 
bonding men anticipated this early in 
the year. 

” + ” 


“Home Office Folks” 

In order that home employes may 
know what is going on in the insurance 
world and may also keep fully acquaint- 
ed with the activities of the company, 
the Maryland Casualty Company has 
decided to issue a monthly publication 
exclusively for its employes. The pub- 
lication will be known as “Home Office 
Folks” and will make its appearance 
within the next week. 

This will make two publications is- 
sued by the Maryland Casualty. “The 
Budget,” a monihly bulletin, has been 
published for years and has a wide cir- 
culation among the company’s agents. 

The Maryland Assurance Corpora- 
tion has also decided to start a pub- 
lication for the benefit of its agents. 
This will be known as “Protection” and 
the first edition will be issued in a few 
days, 

ae of * 


Not an Insurance Company 

Inquiries have been made of the 
New York department concerning the 
New York Automobile Owners’ Pros» 
tective Association, Incorporated, in re- 
rly to which the department says: 

“This company is not an insurance 
corporation nor it is organized under 
the insurance laws. Its certificate of 
incorporation sets forth its objects as 
follows: ‘To voluntarily furnish to its 
members reliable information concern- 
ing the origin, nature and effect of any 
and all legislation affecting owners of 
commercial and pleasure automobiles 
and to voluntarily render every possi- 
ble aid and assistance to its members, 
individually and collectively for their 
— guidance, protection and bene- 
~ 





Status of Common Carrier 

The New York Supreme Court, at 
the Trial Term at Albany, has decided 
that the insured under a personal ac- 
cident policy cannot recover under the 
double indemnity clause for injuries re- 
ceived while alighting from a taxicab 
which the insured and another had 
hired and had the exclusive right to 
occupy for a certain trip. The distinc- 
tion between’a public or common car- 
rier and a special or private carrier 
is held to be that the former must re- 
ccive all applying for passage as long 
as there is room, and there is no legal 
excuse for refusing passage, while the 
latter is not bound to do s0. The case 
was that of Harry B. Anderson against 
the Fidelity & Casualty. 

7 * * 


Branch for Kansas City 
Authorization has been given the 
National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau to establish a branch 
at Kansas City. Just how soon this will 
be done or who may be in charge has 
not been decided. 
Ae +” * 
Bulletin for Health Men 
Bulletin No. 7 of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America, Detroit, 
presents some vital facts and consider- 
ations in respect to compulsory health 
insurance by Marcus W. Alexander of 
West Lynn, Mass. ‘Many of the points 
which are the worst stumbling blocks 
to those’ who would succesfully com- 
bat this propaganda are fully explained. 
+ + > 


Aetna Has an Artist 

That handsome roll of honor dis- 
played in the New York office of the 
Actna, at 100 William Street, is the 
work of Prosper V. Beneville, of the 
liability underwriting department. Mr. 
Feneville’s work is particularly good, 
although he has never done engrossing 
ag a profession. He has also done a 
roll of honor for the home office which 
he says is much finer than the one in 
New York. About the office are numer- 
ous other evidences of his skill, in the 
form of striking posters. One depicts 
infantry going “over the top.” The ac- 
tion ig there good and plenty and the 
suggestive line is “Strengthen your 
first line of defense.” Another poster 
of the burglary department is in colors 
with the head line, “More burglaries 
occur in buildings than there do fires.” 
Mr. Beneville ig a field man of the 
company who came inside to assist in 
the work of the office. 

+ 
Mutual Management Changes 

W. B. Renton has retired from the 
management of the National Automo- 
bile Mutual at 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
or the present Herbert R. Sommer 
is in charge. 

* . * 
Has Heinz Beaten 

M. I. Polansky & Co., of Brooklyn, 
have got the Fifty-Seven Varieties 
beaten in numerous ways. Besides 
handling every known kind of insur- 
ance this firm announces on its letter 
head that it will do the following: Buy 
and sell animal skins for export. Com- 
mercial loans arranged. Sell coal and 
wood by ton or carload. Clothing 
contracting, men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s. For sale, cottages and apart- 
ment houses. Buy and sell dry goods 
and notions at auction up to $200,000 
cash. Buy and sell old and new metals. 
Motion picture theatres equipped; open 
air, ete. Printing, wholesale only. 
Plumbing and steamfitting, contracting 
only. For sale, poultry farms. 








|| INTERESTING STORY OF A NEW 


| TRIAL 


How a presiding judge can cause an 
insurance company again to go through 
an expensive trial is discussed in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri in the case of Lamport vs. Aetna 
Life just published. After the evidence 
and the arguments of counsel had been 
completed and after the jury had been 
for some two hours or more on a hot 
Saturday afternoon in July deliberat- 
ing upon their verdict, the Trial Judge 
sent the sheriff to the jury room to 
inquire whether the status of their 
deliberations was such as to make ad- 
visable the excusing of them till Mon- 
day. The jury, through the sheriff, ad- 
vised the judge that they desired to 
see him about matters and owing to 
the lateness of the hour and the heat, 
and to avoid having the jury brought 
into the courtroom, the judge went 
with the sheriff to the jury room and 
told them he had no desire to hasten 
their deliberations, but merely wished 
to know if there was a possibility of 
their being able to agree upon a ver- 
cict within a half hour or so. If there 
were he would wait and if not he would 
excuse them until the following Mon- 
day. The jury told him they thought 
they could reach a verdict in five or 
six minutes. He then answered a ques- 
tion upon his instructions and made 
some reply. 

The higher court held the proceed- 
ing improper and reversed the verdict 
cf the lower court and sent the Case 
back for a new trial. 

The case was one in which the com- 
pany alleged intentional injuries. The 
insured had his hand cut off by being 
run over by a trolley car in Kansas 
City August 10, 1911. The amount in- 
volved was ten thousand dollars and 
the case was very bitterly fought. M. 
J. O'Donnell, of Kansas City, appeared 
as attorney for plaintiff and J C. Ro- 
senberger, of Kansas City, represented 
the defendant company. 





William H. Drapier, Jr., vice-president 
and’ superintendent of agencies of the 
National Surety, has seen very many 
angles in the surety business. He has 
been an insurance and surety man for 
thirty-one years, which covers practi- 
cally his entire business life. To be 
sure he did “stick pi” in a newspaper 
office on several occasions but this was 
probably because he comes of a jour- 
nalistic family and he would work 
about the shop. But after he left school 
he went right into the insurance work 
in Indianapolis, where he was born in 
1869. 

While the surety bond business had 
its ‘beginning in 181, its real develop- 
ment dates from 1904. No appreciable 
progress had been made up to that time 
and Mr. Drapier’s experience covers the 
period of its greatest progress, during 
which co-operation has replaced antag- 
onism and standardization of rates and 


BUILDING AND LOAN PRESIDENT 
Clarence W. Cronk, of New Bruns- 
vick, N. J., vice-president of the United 
Siates Brokerage Company, has been 
clected president of the Homestead 
Building & Loan Association, the larg- 
est organization of its kind in (New Jer- 
sey. The brokerage company will like- 
ly move its offices into the same build- 
ing with the building and loan associa- 
tion and expects to increase its premi- 
um income about $3,000 per annum. 





Charles F. Wilson, a prominent fire 
insurance agent of Fitchburg, Mass., 
started his career as a ticket agent in 
a railroad station, His first insurance 
experience was in selling accident tick- 
ets at the railroad ticket window. He 
made such a success of it that the in- 
surance company hired him. 





underwriting conditions have become 
realities. When Mr. Drapier engaged 
with the National Surety in 1899, it 
was as resident assistant secretary, af- 
ter a year spent in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He was general agent in 
Indianapolis for several years during 
which he also did claim adjusting and 
organization work. He was then made 
superintendent of agents and assistant 
general manager, 

Mr Drapier has installed many of the 
company’s agencies and this work has 
taken him to the tropics where he has 
had some exciting experiences during 
times of political unrest and revolution. 
Equally unusual have been his experi- 
ences in the Dominion of Canada, with 
the temperature sixty-eight below and 
trains buried in snow for days. When 
he was made superintendent of agen- 
cies, in 1908, the Company had only 
half a million of capital and about 
1500 agents. Now it has nearly 11,000 
agents, four millions of capital and 
four millions of surplus. At that time 
the Company was not admitted to more 
than three-quarters of the United States 
but it now operates in practically the 
entire North American continent. 

Like many other Western men, Mr. 
Drapier retains a love of early rising 
and takes a keen delight in work done 
during the morning hours before most 
persons in a big city like New Yor« 
have started the day. Looking into the 
future Mr. Drapier sees the greatest 
dangers to the surety business in the 
organization of co-operative associa- 
tions and mutual schemes to take the 
place of thoroughly experienced and 
strong financial companies. It is not 
possible, he says, for a mere associa- 
tion of a mutual type, or even a heavily 
capitalized body with inexperienced di- 
rection, to accomplish the best results. 
Another great danger lies in ideas for 
government control. 


COSTELLO WITH CONTINENTAL 

Michael Costello, who for a number 
ot years was adjuster for the Fidelity 
& Deposit for the State of Rhode Island, 
with headquarters in Providence, has 
become identified with the Continental 
Casualty in like capacity and will con- 
tinue to operate trom Providence. 


Employment of Women 
(Continued from page 21) 
necessary to create special occupations 
for men as helpers, machine repairers 
and adjusters. In some cases the usu- 
al occupations are divided and women 
do the lighter portion of a _ process 
formerly performed entirely by men, 
who are now left only the heavier 
pert. 

The necessity has arisen for special 
machinery or machine parts adapted 
for use by women. One manufacturer 
of paper bags is installing lighter spin- 
dies so that women can be used on 
tuese machines. 

There is also a well directed move- 
ment to improve working conditions 
for women, which has followed close 
upon the tendency toward their more 
extensive employment. Among these 
is a recommendation that sickness in- 
surance be provided for them. 


Auto Rates 
(Continued from page 21) 


efiort has been made to make the work 
of the agent and broker as easy as pos- 
sible. Wherever possible premiums are 
quoted for complete cover in the various 
lines. Instead of having to add or de- 
duct certain percentages the broker is 
given the figures complete for submis- 
sion to the assured. It is believed that 
the use of this new rate manual will 
result in brokers being able to sell 
higher limits with less trouble than 
ever before and that by having easily 
available quotations on covers contain- 
ing all the desirable clauses a greater 
number of assured will be provided 
with insurance which fully protects 
them against every emergency. 
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When making investiga- 
tion of plants having a 
bad accident record, 
safety experts have 
found it a good rule to 
begin at the top, because in many 
cases it has been found that what ap- 
peared to have been carelessness on 
the part of the employes was, in fact, 
the existence of a bad moral hazard, 
which was partly or wholly chargeable 
to negligence on the part of those in 
authority, whose lack of concern in 
the prevention of accidents was such 
that reasonable precautions had not 
been taken in the matter of providing 


Putting it 
up to 
Employers 


safe protection or giving warning 
against existing dangers, which had 
resulted in needless injuries. Employ- 


ers should themselves set the example 

of carefulness, because they have the 

means, power and authority to estab- 

lish safety in their plants; to guard 

dangerous machinery and employ care- 

ful workmen.—The Texas “Employer.” 
* * * 


What happens when lia- 


Results of bility insurance is too 
Inadequate little and when it is 
Protection enough, is shown by 


the files of the Aetna 
Life. What inadequate protection 
meant to some policyholders: 

A painter suffered permanent par- 
alysis as the result of a broken back 
caused by falling thirty feet when the 
scaffold on which he was working col- 
lapsed. He won a verdict of $30,000, 
which the court reduced to $22,000. The 
assured paid $17,000. 

An iron worker was 
ar elevator shaft by a 
and dropped ten 


knocked into 
falling girder 
stories, suffering a 
broken neck. He received a verdict of 
$25,000, but later compromised for 
$15,000. The assured paid $10,000. 

A workman carrying a heavy block 
of wood over a trench in which a 
plumber was working slipped and the 
wood hit the plumber, causing perma- 
rent paralysis. The plumber won a 
verdict of $15,000. The assured paid 
$10,000. 

One of the employes of a tenant in 
a loft building in New York was burned 
to death, and suit was brought against 
the assured, the owner of the _ build- 
ing. <A verdict of $17,000 was ren- 
ccred. The assured paid $12,090. 

What adequate protection meant to 
seme policyholders: 

The wife of a Brooklyn grocer suf- 
fered partial blindness of one eye, two 
broken ribs and several minor bruises 
when the automobile in which she and 
her husband were riding collided with 
a heavy truck, A jury gave her a 
verdict of $15,000 and the company 
paid the full amount. 

The operator of a stamping machine 
in a New York factory tried to put 
the belt which ran his machine back 
9n the pulley from which it had slipped 
and lost his right arm when his cloth- 
ing became tangled in the countershaft. 
hie won a verdict of $16,000 and the 
company pafd the full amount. 

A school girl’s hand was permanent- 
ly crippled when she picked up a live 
wire that had fallen from a telegraph 
pole. <A verdict of $10,000 was ren- 
dered in her favor and the company 
paid the ful] amount. 


Many details (little things) 


Care in are often considered unim- 
Small portant and neglected re- 
Things gardless of the fact that 


they are really the seeds 
cf success. Neglect of details is 
an undermining element and any busi- 
hess proposition where little details 
are not taken into account cannot main- 
tain a healthy, progressive existence, 


Were it possible to make an intensive 
examination into the history of the 
very many failures of business under- 
takings it would no doubt be ascer- 
tained that in a majority of cases the 
provocative cause was the neglect of 
looking after and attending to little 
details. And this applies to the busi- 
ness of insurance agents even more 
forcibly than to other vocations because 
of its being peculiarly an individua.ly 
conducted business. The agent who 
fails of success is apt to put the blame 
n “hard luck,” whereas luck plays no 
part in the matter. It is the haphazard 
method, the inattention to little things 
that has stamped failure on his ef- 
forts. Some of the “little things” are 
apparently of slight significance yet 
are important factors. If there is any 
vocation in the world where first im- 
pressions count largely it is in that of 
an insurance agent. The first impres- 
sion in the mind of the prospect made 
by agent is either a great help or a 
great detriment. A clean shaven face, 
or neatly kept beard, clean shirt, clean 
collar, cravat neatly tied, polished 
shoes, well-brushed, well fitting clothes, 
a pleasant, courteous manner, a smiul- 
ing fact, each of these while in itself 
a little thing is an important aid and 
factor. Do not disdain the little things. 
All successes are the composite of lit- 
tle things that are seemingly unimport- 
ant yet it is the little things that make 
possible the attainment of great results. 
You wish to succeed, to get beyond the 
half-way station (mediocrity)—long to 
arrive at the city of success, but if you 
neglect details, the little things, you 
will find yourself side-tracked in the 
Land of Failure.—‘Preferred Pilot.” 


To avoid the dissati- 
faction which arises 
from incomplete lia- 
bility insurance pro- 
tection, agents should 
consider the following suggestions as 
applicable to owners and 
buildings. Mercantile or manufactur- 
ing concerns (whether owner or ten- 
ant of the premises) require compensa- 
tion, general liability (or public) and 
eievator insurance when they occupy 
the entire premises. But if such con- 
cerns (either as owner or tenant) sub- 
let any portion of the premises to 
cthers they should carry compensation 
and public policies on their own opera- 
tions, aS well as insurance on the ele- 
vetors, if any, and in addition general 
liability insurance on that portion of 
the premises sublet. 

Furthermore, when an_ individual 
holds title to or rents premises in his 
own name apart and distinct from the 
business which he conducts thereon as 
a corporation, he should protect his 
own separate interest by general lia- 
bility and elevator policies, and by a 
workmen’s compensation policy if the 
employes engaged in the care of the 
premises and elevators are on his in- 
dividual payroll distinct from the cor- 
poration’s payroll. This regardless of 
any insurance carried by the corpora- 
tion. Also, part tenants in buildings 
with elevators are frequently held lia- 
ble for elevator accidents when their 
employes on some occasion or other 
operate or interfere with the elevators, 
and they can, therefore, make them- 
selves secure only by carrying elevator 
insurance, even though the elevators 
may not be under their direct control. 
When additions or alterations (not or- 
dinary repair and maintenance) are to 
be made, these require a special en- 
dorsement providing the proper pro- 
tection. Teams and automobile insur- 


What Property 
Owners 
Require 


tenants of 


ance is always necessary when such 
vehicles are owned or hired by the as- 
sured. 











W..E. SMALL, President 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,688,506.87 


PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 




















HOME OFFICE, 


i Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Alonze G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 














HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 


F. W. ‘LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 









F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 














BUSINESS=BUILDERS 












BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
iW i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


S$” Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


inet Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





General liability business 
General is practically unlimited 
Liability when one considers that 
Neglected private residences and es- 
tates, apartments and of- 
fice buildings, hotels, club houses and 
grounds, retail stores and other small 
buildings occupied ‘by various mercan 
tile establishments all come within this 
classification. General liability pre 
miums are not large as in compensa- 
tion lines, but the business pays a 
higher commission and requires less 
attention than compensation. Besides, 
these general lines are not of the 
target variety and when one loses a 
line it does not act as a “knock out.” 


Use of Revenue Stamps 


Agents of the Maryland Casualty are 
being advised as follows regarding reve- 
nue stamps on public official and deposi- 
tory bonds: “Public official bonds run- 
ning in favor of a State, county, or 
municipality are not subject to the tax. 
The bond of a deputy running in favor 
of any public official is subject to the 
tax unless the bond of such deputy is 
reqnired by statute or ordinance, in 
which event no stamp is required. De- 
pository bonds running in favor-of a 
State, county or municipality, or any 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL L APPLETON, United States Mgr. 

lability Buildi 
33 m...... STREET, BOsTOR, 1 MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











public official thereof are not taxed. 
Such bonds guaranteeing deposits of 
private individuals, organizations and 
concerns, are taxed, and likewise those 
running in favor of the United States 
Government.” 


Statement By Utica Mutual 


In its fourth annual statement the 
Utica (N. Y.) Mutual Compensation In- 
surance Company, reports total income 
$584,494; claims, $175,571; total dis- 
bursements $248,788; admitted assets, 
$628,608; surplus, $127,216; expense 
ratio, 14.5 per cent. of written pre 
miums; loss ratio, 59.4 per cent. 
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THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 


Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 








The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 
plosion and other hazards. 

It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it pays the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 
damage. 

Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 
Full Cover 


Full Cover 
Excluding Theft 


.80 cents 





Models Listing $2,500 or Over 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500 
Models Listing Under $1,000 


; Extra Equipment, Including Theft— 
I'wice the rate charged for car. 


80 cents 
.80 cents 


Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 
Same rate as charged for car. 








Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 











Collision Insurance 


Covers all loss or damage above twenty-five dollars in 
any one accident. 

(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) 

Pleasure Cars 

In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 

1% % of list price $15.00 minimum premium 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium 
Commercial Cars 

Regardless of size of city. 

2%% of list price 


Property Damage 


Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
done to property of others. 


Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. 
Ten Dollars Premium 








In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Fifteen Dollars Premium 


$30.00 minimum premium Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 














TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,” Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 
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THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK THE NEW JERSEY 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $500,000 Capital $1,000,000 
NEWARK, 
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